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from JONATHAN CAPE’S Summer List 
NEW NOVELS 


Hostages to Fortune ELIZABETH CAMBRIDGE 


The Book Society’s choice for June. The story of a country 
doctor’s wife, of her struggles and her children, written with 
sympathy, insight, a demure wit and rare charm. 7s. 6d. net 


Love on the Dole WALTER GREENWOOD 


A Tale of the Two Cities.. Walter Greenwood is a novelist with 
something of great importance to write about, and with the 
power, sense of balance, and humour to say it well. 7s. Od. net 


Ultramarine a novel of the sea MALCOLM LOWRY 


It is seldom that life on the fo’c’sle has been so vividly described. 
The author has himself been at sea as a common sailor. 7s. 6d. net 





GENERAL 
Spectator’s Gallery edited by PETER FLEMING and 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE Poetry, essays, stories, a rich 


anthology collected from the files of ‘The Spectator,’ a fine medley 
of brilliant contributors. 388 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


Come Easy, Go Easy ARTHUR MASON 


Adventures in the goldfields of Nevada by the author of *‘ Wide 


Seas and Many Lands,” ‘The Flying Bo’sun.’ 7s. 6d. 
DRAMA 
Apparitions _ three plays JACK B. YEATS 
lilustrated with drawings by the author. 6s. net 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Health of England T. W. HILL, m.p., D.P.H. 


With an introduction by Sir William Arbuthnot Lane. Invaluable 
to all who are concerned professionally or in a voluntary capacity 
with the welfare of others. 6s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(10) CHARLES DICKENS 


** I put a New Testament among your books 
for the very same reasons and with the very 
same hopes that made me write an easy 
account of it for you when you were a litile 
child—because it is the best book that ever was 
or will be known in the world, aad because it 
teaches you the best lessons by which any 
Jiuman creature who tries to be truthful and 
faithful to duty can possibly be guided.” 
(Letter to his voungesi son who was leaving 
home to join his brother in Australia.) 


The Bible Society has placed the Bible in the 
, hands of tens of thousands of young people setting 
out in life, believing, as Dickens did, that it is the 
surest help and best guide for life’s journey. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM | 


HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN? 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual Appeal 
for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for the largest family 
in the world—it equals a town in size—8,478 boys and 
girls; 1,323 are ‘helpless babies and toddlers under 5. 
Over 25;000 meals have to be supplied every day. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 


required for the Children’s Bread and Butter. 


Cheques and Orders payable * Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund™ 
and crossed should be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 






























| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
support of this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not 
only as President of the Institution, but as Master of the 


Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. o 


Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions 
of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 
TO-DAY 


R. SATTERTIWAITE, 
Secretary. 


THE Eart or HARROWBY, Lr.Con. C. O.B.E., 


Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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4 RELIEVES 









for Summer Colds is 
ie A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- F) 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 8 
a cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. " 
a *¢ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the % 
tt inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat, 
: Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
fe the germ-killing vapour. if 
3 All Chemists  2/- and 3!- ES 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., a. 


Paar 
835 ae 33 
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IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the E. secure Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLEST G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
ow dirckewers IR GEORGE OMAKINS, G.C.M.G., cs. | 
, SIR a's as WARING, C.B.E., "P.R.C.S. j 
Director--DR. J. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurers Fm to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and } 
a ! 

The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 








| 
| 


checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 
surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 
every scientific weapon available. 
Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
err Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
i A Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 


_ Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 




















1,500 homeless men 


have been accommodated during the past three months in 
the NIGHT SHELTER OF TRINITY CHURCH, POPLAR. 
Funds are urgently needed for the maintenance of this 
necessary and helpful work. 
Please assist us to save these men from wandering in 
the streets, homeless and hungry. 
Contributions gratefully received by the 
Rev. William Dick, M.A. 


Trinity Hall 


Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14 
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GTON 
AM ING SPA 


UNEQUALLED 
AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE. 


Irs TREATMENTS HAVE A WORLD- 
WIDE REPUTATION. 


IDEAL CENTRE FOR THE 
SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


Express Services by G.W.R. or 
L.M.S. ‘Summer Tickets’’ at a 
Penny a Mile, available for return 
any day within a calendar. month, 
now issued daily from all parts. 
Enquire at Railway Stations, 
Offices or Agencies for all 


illus. Guide free from Spa Manager, 
Dept. 16, Leamington Spa. 









SLIPPING 


THROUGH YOUR 


FINGERS 


{if your savings are 
yielding less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money ! 

O you know that -a Deposit 
made with the London Invest- 
ment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., earns 4% NETT, and can 
be made with absolute confidence, the major portion of the 
Company’s funds being well and carefully invested in 
Freehold and Leasehold Property in and around London? 
Depositors have first claim on the assets of the Company, 
thus assuring complete safcty of the investment. 

Invest your savings with 


THE LONDON INVESTMENT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LTD., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


Write TO-DAY for 
Leaflet ** P.” 


Telephone: 
Metro, 0508. 




















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





TH E TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hoteis—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR'S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN. ROTHAY, 
BAFH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE., 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM, 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—RKOYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—-GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA. 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 


—GARKDEN HOUSE, 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY., 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH., 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL., 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS, 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 





This year a 
holiday in 
England. - 


LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON er HOUSE. 
— LOENT, 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


h LYME REGIS.—'THE BAY. 
wonderfully C eap MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 


hut wonderfully coche 


satisfying 


write for the = 
Trust House - ra 
list giving comp ro 
classified list < 
hotels everyone 
torether with pric 

and road map. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—-MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION, 





PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


/§ ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

LUNCH 9/6 7 DINNER rage ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
cos ROWARDENNAN. 
| 1/6. The ; 
TEA | 2 or ecommodation, BBos ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
overnight room, bath and ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
short dinner, — but nowhere —CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
preakfast, varies—DU ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
! 


ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 


SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
EAGLEHU RST. 


SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
TT R SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—_HAWKSTONEPK., Weston. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—-GRAND. 


TRUST HOUSES LTD., 


LONDON, W-6-2 


7.H.53 


»phone: temple 8 


. ENT 
ae SERVICE 


onts GDNS. | TAMWORTH (Stafls.).—CASTLE. 
ar 7741 | TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)~ HUNTLY, BisnorstsiGNtoy, 
LS | TEWKESBURY. ROYAL HOP POLE. 
HOTE TORQUAY.— LINKS. 
—PALACE. 
ROSETOR. 
ROSLIN HALL. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


96a SH 





WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER. 
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ARE YOU DOING 
THIS WEEK-END? 


TENNIS P 
WALKING P 


MOTORING P 

GOLFING P 
Whichever it is of the many ways that take you away 
from worry and work, and give you a good time, don’t 


forget that next Sunday—JUNE 18th—is 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


‘The Hospitals are doing the most noble work in life— 
relieving, curing, and preventing suffering—and the work 
goes on ceaselessly, day and night, week-day and 
Sunday alike. 

‘Think of this before you start on your week-end, and 
send a generous gift for the Hospitals to your usual place 
of worship, cr to The Lord Mayor, The Hospital Sunday 
Fund, The Mansion House, E.C. 4. 


ipa ta tas CONTRIBUTION FORM etre . 


Ce ee towards helping on the good work 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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“‘Red-letter days”’ 


for poor women. 
The East End Mission is mindful of adults as well as children, 


and provides Summer Outings for East End women from 
homes of poverty. Such outings have been, or will be, given 
this Summer from the various centres. 


June 7th—80 from 
Lycett Central Hall. 


June 20th—350 from 
Stepney Central Hall. 


June 20th—45 from 
Gordon Hall. 

June 20th—35 from 
Old Mahogany Bar. 
June 22nd—200 from 
St. George’s Central 
Hall. 

July 4th—500 from 
Bethnal Green Central 


GIVE HER SOME RESPITE Hall. 


You are cordially invited to share in meeting the expense of 
this one day’s holiday for 1,210 women. 











Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. 
Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent 


free on application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East-End life 




















Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 189. 
EVOLUTION 


Bergson, if we understand him, suggests that 
matter is mind falling back on itself; but if the 
higher drops fall back and shape the fountain there 
must be a second force opposed to that sending 
forth the original stream, what the theologists call 
the power of evil, what Plato calls “ necessity.” 
modifying the power of good. That is we must pre- 
suppose matter, and mind working on it, bringing 
order out of chaos, by using matter against itself, 
The astronomers tell us that matter spread out 
evenly in finite space would tend to run into one 
huge mass, but in infinite space into many masscs, 
what we see as the nebuke. These smaller aggre- 
gates become the birthplaces of the starry systems ; 
and the smaller planctary systems are formed by 
the tidal action of one star passing close to another, 
Therefore stars with a family of planets must be 
rare, and a planet with life as we know t# very rare 
indeed. The universe they say is “* running down.” 

The thrifty father, finding his son uninterested in 
adding to the family fortune, may hastily conclude 
that he has bred and reared a waster, literally a 
waster. But the son may be a builder of a type 
the father cannot understand, an artist: a creator 
of values not of this world, but of a world to come. 
The great religious teachers would be incompre- 
hensible if we had not amongst our personal 
acquaintances those who have starved themselves 
for their art, and even starved their children. We 
cannot all be artists, the greatest Pioneer of the 
Spirit the world has known realised this, His 
followers must of. necessity be few: they would 
be the salt of the earth, and the light of the world, 
but not the world itself. Few will ever be able to 
bear the utter loneliness of being misunderstood 
during life by one’s professed followers, deserted in 
the time of trial by one’s friends, and in the hour of 
death forsaken by the God for Whom all has been 
sacrificed. This is the price of pioneering: few 
can, or have any wish to, pay it. But the universe 
that is “ running down” from time to time throws 
up such creative spirits to build up a new and 
different world. This new and different world, 
with great respect to Professor Milliken, and others 
who say lo here, lo there, is not to be found in the 
cosmic rays: but behold the kingdom of heaven is 
within us. The astronomers give us many million 
years to adapt ourselves to the new environment, 
but even so looking on the world of 1932, or into 
our own hearts, we feel “the time is short.” From 
now on evolution means that high failure which 
is the saints’ reward. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 


Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of 


VENTS in Germany, and events occurring under Ger- 

man instigation in Austria, are once more alicnating 
effectively the sympathy which Germany scems_ so 
anxious to conciliate in other countries. The outbreak 
of organized and disgusting brutality at Munich, the 
seat of the Nazi movement, on Sunday is a sinister 
commentary on the apologias of those who have excused 
earlier excesses as an inevitable concomitant of revolution 
and dismissed them confidently as already a thing of the 


past. The anarchic turbulence of the Nazi régime is 
arrestingly illustrated by the fact that the perfectly 
orderly gathering that was broken up by rubber 


truncheons and other weapons was a Catholic demon- 
stration presided over by the Vice-Chancellor, Herr von 
Papen, Though all German papers were forbidden to 
print a word prejudicial to the Nazis (Dr. Goebbels, the 
Minister for Propaganda, has since uttered a menacing 
warning against any hint of opposition to the ruling 
party) British correspondents in Germany have given 
vivid descriptions of the unprovoked attacks on the 
Catholic demonstrators. Ilerr Hitler, it is fair to say, 
has expressed strong disapproval of the affair, as well 
he may, for the alienation of the still powerful Catholic 
Centre Party, or of the Vatican, is no part of his pro- 
gramme, But disapproval after the event is of small 
value if the Chancellor’s authority is insufficient to prevent 
the event from taking place, 
* * * x 

The Dragooning of Austria 

The attempted interference of Germany in the domestic 
ufairs of Austria is a more serious matter, for in this case 
the German Government is involved, and Europe is 
presented with the spectacle of a Great Power in Europe 
endeavouring to impose a particular régime on a weak 
and struggling neighbour, partly through the fomentation 
of internal disorder, and partly by the use of illegitimate 
political weapons. The trouble began a month ago with 
the highly unwelcome visit of some Bavarian Ministers 
to Austria to attend a Nazi demonstration, As a conse- 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New 
the world, 


. Post 8 Office, 
Canada td. 





York N. 
Foreign V4 : 


Postage on this issue: Inland I¢/., 


the Week 


quence of the friction engendered by that, and the vigorous 
attitude adopted by the Austrian Government, a prohibi- 
tive tax was imposed on Germans seeking to visit Austria 

a deliberate and very serious blow at the lucrative 
tourist traffic in Austria. Since then the Austrian Nazis 
and increasingly 


shown themselves persistently 
On Monday an attempt was made to murder 


have 


aggressive. 


Herr Steidle, the Heimwehr leader, at Innsbruck, and 
simultaneously various bomb outrages were committed 
in Vienna. In consequence the Government has raided 


all the Nazi Brown Houses and claims to have obtained 
convincing evidence of widespread subversive activities. 
Finally, the Austrian authorities are expelling Herr 
Habicht, a Nazi member of the German Reichstag, 
was sent to Austria to be * Inspector ” of the Austrian 
Nazis and subsequently made attache at the 
German Legation at Vienna. The latter appointment, 
with it diplomatic immunity, failed, 
however, to command. the assent of the 
Austrian Government, and in Herr 
Habicht’s arrest the German Government has taken the 
outrageous course of arresting Dr. Wasserbaeck, who has 
at the Austrian 

has immediately 


who 
Press 
which carries 
necessary 
retaliation for 


for years been Press attache Legation 

in Berlin. Dr. Wasserbaeck 

appointed to London, where he will be warmly welcomed. 
* x * # 


been 


In all these matters the sympathy not only of this 
country but of all the world will be with Austria, and 
in particular with her Chancellor Dr. Dollfuss, 
has created an excellent impression while attending the 
Economie Conference in London, and whose indomitable 
courage in the face of grave personal and political danger 
has evoked universal admiration. IIe is fighting to 
the death to from subjection to a 
Nazi movement may 
reasonably claim: any support other 
other peoples can give him. As to the Governments, 
those of this country, France and Italy can help materiaily 
loan they have 


who 


save his 
fomented from Germany, 


country 
and he 
Governments and 


by pushing forward the issue of the 
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agreed to back. Command of new. resources would 
strengthen the Austrian Chaneellor’s’ position con- 
siderably, and the sooner the desired steps are taken the 
better. What Dr. Dollfuss wants of private citizens is 
that they shall visit Austria and take the place of the 
German tourists whom Herr Hitler’s ban will keep away. 
Unfortunately, foreign travel is expensive in days of a 
depreciated pound, and stories of disorder in Austria are 
not altogether caleulated to attract tourists. 
* * * x 
Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 
There have been ominous signs in the past weck that 
President Roosevelt’s power over Congress has been 
swiitly ebbing. The President abandoned all idea of 
getting special powers to deal with tariffs, in the hope that 
‘thereby he would get the two Houses adjourned before 
the week-end. He failed in that, for the two Chambers 
were busy tossing the Veterans’ Relief Bill and the In- 
dustrial Recovery Bill (which gives the President enormous 
‘powers over private industry throughout the Union) to 
and fro between the two wings of the Capitol. While 
weariness and the temperature tend to drive legislators 
from Washington, reluctance to leave the President with 
his hands free till January tends to keep them there. 
Mr. Roosevelt's policy is evidently to use his freedom with 
some boldness and hope that when Congress does come 
back it will accept with resignation the faits accomplis 
he will have provided for it. The President is an astute 
politician, and should know how far he can safely go, 
but he has some grisly memories of Senatorial intransi- 
gence in the past to daunt him. 
* * * * 
The Forty-Hour Week Discussion 
There is danger of misunderstanding the issues involved 
in the proposal for a universal 40-hour week put forward 
by the Italian Government at Geneva, and alluded 
to with approval by M. Daladier at the Economic Confer- 
ence. The discussion has been deferred for further 
inquiry. There is much to be said for reduced hours, 
as a makeshift in one set of circumstances, and as an ideal 
in another. The former is a device for sharing out available 
work, and is comparable with the plan first adopted at 
the Blaenavon Collieries. But a universal 40-hour week 
would inevitably have one of two results: either it 
would lead to reduced wages, or, if it did not, it would 
impose a severe handicap on the countries where wages 
are highest—that is to say, it would benefit most the 
countries where labour is sweated. But the principle of 
reduced working hours as an ideal is quite different. 
It is one that ought to be applied when the conditions are 
those of real plenty. The existence of a glut of goods 
today implies neither plenty nor even a sufficiency for 
the consumers of the world—it is due to a breakdown 
of the means of distributing goods among consumers. 
The only immediate remedy is to solve the problem 
of distribution. When that has been done, and unham- 
pered production has brought plenty into the homes of 
the consumers, then will be the time to reduce the 
hours of work from a minimum of 48 to 40 or to any lower 
limit which may serve to satisfy the needs of mankind. 
* * * > 
No Change in Spain 
The resignation and return of Sefior Azaiia is a triumph 
for the Prime Minister, who is thus revealed as the indis- 
pensable man in Spain, and something of a set-back 
to President Zamora, who rather abruptly decided on 
a reconstruction of the Cabinet but found no alternative, 
after various attempts, but to send for the retiring Prime 
Minister once more. ‘The general result of the return of 
a Government which was dispensed with because of its 
leftward tendeney will be rather to aecentuate the left- 


ward trénd. But Sefior Azafia in his eighteen months of 
office has displayed considerable statesmanship and no 
extreme measures need be looked for. The position of 
the Government, with a monarchist movement to hold 
in check on the one hand and an anarchist movement 
on the other, and with the new law for the regulation 
of the religious orders to administer, will for some time 
be difficult. The influence exerted in it by Socialists js 
disliked by business men, and the Church is naturally 
hostile to the new laws which secularize the schools, 
But the Azafia coalition ts better qualified than any other 
probable combination to prosecute the defenee of the 
republic. 
* * *k * 
French and Italians 
It will be interesting to sce what fruit (if any) the Four. 
Power Pact will bear first. As soon as it was initialled 
Signor Mussolini made a speech emphasizing the impor- 
tance of its references to Article XIX of the Covenant, 
concerning the revision of treaties, and M. Paul-Boncour 
addressed a letter to Poland and the Little Entente, de- 
monstrating how completely the dangers of any effective 
appeal to Article XTX had been averted. In spite of that 
there are signs that Franee and Italy are less alienated 
from each other than for months past. Signor Mussolini 
has been studiously cordial in his references to his western 
neighbour, and his wise decision to release the French 
Professor Eydoux, who was serving a sentence of imprison- 
ment for espionage, made an exeellent impression in 
France. The speech of M. Daladier in the French Cham- 
ber, and the majority by which the Pact was approved 
by that body, have created an equally good impression in 
Italy. The principal questions which trouble relations 
between the two countries are naval disarmament and 
contacts in Tunis and Tripoli, but the psychological factor 
is most important of all. With Signor Mussolini in a 
realist mood, a government of the left in office in Paris, 
and a French Ambassador (M. de Jouvenel) at Rome 
Jaudably ambitious of achievement, the outlook is defin- 
itely hopeful. 
* * * * 
The Case Against Bombing 
It is astonishing that so few of the many writers on 
the subject of bombing from the air seem to appreciate the 
main argument against the British proposal to retain the 
right of bombing for police purposes in what are called 
“outlying regions.” If there is to be a general agree- 
ment on the abolition of bombing it must mean that no 
country shall retain bombing-planes, or, what is much 
more important (since bombs can, of course, be dropped 
from civil machines), bombing pilots. An agreement 
which bans bomb-dropping and yet permits half a dozen 
countries to maintain the whole paraphernalia of training 
in bomb-dropping, and maintain a supply, however 
limited, of pilots skilled in bombing is something no 
British delegation could decently defend. 
* x * * 
Japanese Cheapness 
India and Japan are celebrating the opening weck of 
the Economic Conference by engaging in a new tariff war 
on their own account, due primarily to the flooding of the 
Indian market with cheap Japanese eotton goods, to the 
detriment of the Indian textile industry, and incidentally, 
of Lancashire. The Indian tariff on non-British (mainly 
Japanese) piece goods is being raised to 75 per cent., which 
gives a 50 per cent. protection to Lancashire, and Japan 
has retaliated by a boycott of Indian raw cotton. This 
will be a singularly difficult dispute to handle, for the 
cheapness of Japanese goods generally is due to a wide 
variety of causes—child labour, government subsidies, 
the depreetation of the yen, chief among them, The eur- 
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yency depreciation will tell the other way from now on, 
when new supplies of raw material have to be bought — 
this year’s were acquired while the yen was still on gold-— 
but the menace of cheap Japanese products in the Indian 
and other markets will remain. The Japanese, it is fair to 
yecognize, Claim that. cheapnéss is largely due to superior 
factory organization and equipment. © So far as it is the 
result simply of low standards of living the right of other 
countries to defend their own standards must be admitted. 
But there is room in this case for discussion and perhaps 
for accommodation. 
* * * * 

The M.G.C, Reply to Australia 

The M.C.C. reply to the Australian Board = of 
Control is conciliatory in tone, but it supports 
the view of the English Test captain, and adds a 
protest. against barracking on the part of the Australian 
crowd and the absence of any attempt to check it. It 
points out that the use of the term “ body-line ” 
bowling is misleading as applied to the practice of 
what is known as “leg theory”; it is unwilling to 
adopt the new law proposed by the Board of Control 
which * would place an impossible task on the umpire * 
but it tactfully adds that the Committee will watch 
carefully during the present anything 
prejudicial to the best interests of the game. This is, 
of course, an expression only of the English point of 
view. It can be no All the evidence heard 
has been English evidence. But the Committee say 
they would welcome a conference with accredited 
representatives of Australia. The unfavourable 
reception of the cable on the other side shows that 
the gulf remains unbridged. The sooner the proposed 


conference takes place the better. 
ae * * a 


season for 


more, 


Universities in the Making 

The University College of the South West at Exeter, 
where a new hall of residence has just been opened, 
is one of several great institutions in this country which 
justifiably cherish the ambition of becoming Universities. 
The process of evolution by which provincial centres of 
education, starting often from small beginnings under 
the impulse of the University Extension movement, 
and building themselves up by patient work till they had 
qualified for the full status of Universities, has been one 
of the most significant developments of this century, 
Thus Birmingham attained its Charter in 1900, Liverpool 
in 1903, Leeds in 1904, Sheffield in 1905, Bristol in 1909, 
and Reading in 1926, The ambition to become a Uni- 
versity has on the whole acted as a healthy educational 
stimulus. Those concerned are generally wise enough to 
realize that though the erection of halls and hostels is 
a valuable outward sign of prosperity, the attainment 
of the highest academic standards of studies and teaching 
is the first essential. University status should not be 
prematurely conferred. Neither, when the right conditions 
exist, should it be denied. Autonomy in the direetion of 
studies adds to the strength and character of a sufficiently 
equipped centre of learning. 

* * a x 

Bilking the Hospitals 

The victims of road accidents are now so numerous 
that the hospitals: may well desire to be remunerated 
for the services which they render to injured people. 
Mr. C. M. Power, the secretary of Westminster Hospital, 
declares that the voluntary hospitals spend nearly 
£200,000 a year on such cases, and that the small 
cottage hospitals near main roads are especially hard 
hit, beeause the strangers whom they take in seldom 


pay for treatment. Colonel Kirby, the chairman of the 


York County Hospital, has made the not unreasonable 


suggestion that a central fund might be established. 
either from an addition of 2s. to the motor licence or 
from an extra 2s. 6d. on the motor insurance policy. 
A motorist has to pay for mending his damaged car, 
There is no reason on earth why he should escape payment 
for mending his damaged self. 
* * * * 
Protection for Animals and Birds 
A decision taken by the 


Journeymen Butchers’ 


Federation shows conclusively that the Humane 
Slaughter of Animals Bill, now before a Standing 


Committee of the House of Commons, ought to be 
pushed rapidly through the remaining stages. The 
Federation has withdrawn its opposition to the use 
of humane killers, being convinced that the instruments 
now available are quite eflicient for their purpose. 
Every effort made to stimulate the 
Government to awareness of the strong public feeling 
which exists on questions such as this. Recently the 
Birds’ Protection Bill has been fully considered in the 
House of Lords, and passed. It awaits the 
attention of the House of Commons, but up to now there 
is no sign that facilities will be given. These two Bills 
represent a laudable uprising of humane opinion and 
there will be just indignation if both are not passed. 
* * * * 


ought to be 


how 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The reassem- 
bly of the House of Commons on Tuesday found the 
resources of Parliamentary procedure for once inadequate 
to meet the wishes The whole House 
wanted nothing but a statement on War Debts which 
had been promised ; and, when that statement was un- 
avoidably postponed, wanted to adjourn. This was im- 
possible without making one supply day into two, and so 
members had to go on debating topics upon which their 
interest was not for the moment concentrated. These 
topics were intrinsically interesting enough, and included 
the British reservation to the proposed abolition of bomb- 
ing from the air, which was raised by Mr. Attlee, the most 
improved: Parliamentarian of all the Labour members. 
The tendency of the House to support the Government 
in making the reservation was not improved by Captain 
Guest making it the test for disparaging all efforts to 
secure international disarmament ; but Captain Eden, 
who received a special cheer for his good work at Geneva, 
obtained at least a suspension of judgement by insisting 
that the reservation did not imperil the general prospects 
of the success of the Conference at all. The Four-Power 
Pact was treated by the Opposition with a contempt which 
it hardly deserves, for its substance depends upon the 
determination of its originator —Signor Mussolini—to 
make it worth something. Mr. Horobin contributed a 
sparkling anathema of the inflationists, and is a young man 
to be watched. 


of members. 


* * X* * 

On Wednesday history rather repeated itself, and the 
House could not take much interest in Sir Henry Better- 
ton’s Bill to prolong the present stop-gap system of unem- 
ployment insurance and relief. The Government appears 
to have reached the stage, familiar in all its predecessors, 
of having formulated problems but not solutions. The 
Opposition takes the equally familiar line that the Govern- 
ment will do nothing except increase the misery of the 
unemployed. Upon this ineffectual debate Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s statement upon War Debts came as a blessed relief. 
Rumour for once had not lied, and the satisfactory nature 
of President Roosevelt's reply delighted everybody, not 
so much because it presaged relief to the British Budget 
as because it was felt to give the Economic Conference a 
chance to achieve something practical, 
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At Grips With The Crisis 


OTHING could do more to stimulate confidence 
in the ultimate success of the Economic Conference 
than the arrangement regarding War Debt payments 
announced in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
The passage on Debts in the President’s opening speech 
has aroused some criticism, but there was full justification 
for it. As long as no prospect of determining the final 
liability of the European debtors to the United States 
and to one another was in sight doubt and hesitancy 
inevitably overhung the Conference. As long as the pay- 
ment of large sums for which no gold is available and 
goods are not accepted (since they are kept out by inflated 
tariffs) impended, so long the problem of stabilizing 
exchanges was bound to prove insoluble. As a result of 
this week’s negotiations with Washington the War Debt 
question has not, of course, been settled, but it has been 
put in the way of settlement. The “ token” payment of 
$10,000,000 dollars in silver (roughly 10 per cent. of the 
amount due) offered by the British Government has been 
accepted by President Roosevelt in a spirit of cordiality 
for which deep appreciation must be expressed, and 
immediate assent is given to the proposal that conver- 
sations should be entered on forthwith in regard to a final 
settlement. There is, of course, another side to that hope- 
ful picture. Mr. Roosevelt, as he is careful to point out, 
has no authority to close definitely with America’s 
debtors. He can only negotiate a settlement and urge 
Congress, six months or more hence, to ratify it. At the 
best that will be no easy task. The average American 
still thinks the debtors should repay what they borrowed, 
and the President has already lost much of the authority 
he was able to wield over the Legislature during his first 
weeks in the White House. The negotiations in any case 
will involve haggling, and to settle even with the President 
alone may prove less simple a business than it sounds at 
the moment. The natural basis is the payment of a lump 
sum representing an agreed proportion of the amount 
outstanding, to be raised by the flotation of a dollar loan 
in New York. That as regards this country. There remain 
the obligations of the other European debtors both to 
America and to us. But the first settlement negotiated will 
no doubt set the standard for the rest on Lausanne princi- 
ples. And the negotiation of that first settlement is at 
Jast in sight. 

That is the first entry, and by far the most important, 
in the credit side of the Economie Conference’s ledgers. 
The second is the speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain 
on Wednesday. Whatever may be said of his detailed 
proposals—and on the currency side, at least, there is a 
great deal to be said for them—they supplement valuably 
the “ annotated agenda ” framed for the Conference by its 
Preparatory Commission. Mr. Chamberlain declared 
wisely for the ultimate resumption of a gold standard, 
subject to the fulfilment of conditions he has formulated 
more than once before. He argued for a rise in commodity 
prices as an essential preliminary, and appealed for ‘* open 
market operations ” by the banks as a means for providing 
cheap money and easy eredit. The appeal for an abolition 
of exchange restrictions, all absolute import and export 
prohibitions and all excessive tariffs is weleome, but the 
Chancellor was on thinner ice when he attempted to dis- 
tinguish between “ arbitrary ” import quotas, which he 
condemns, and the soi-disant scientific or regulative quotas 
which this country is assiduously cultivating; and_ his 
definition of reasonable tariffs as those which enable 
the home producer to compete on equal terms with the 
forcigner means simply that the benefits of all natural 


advantages making for cheap production are to be denied 
to the consumer. But the speech was a valuable con- 
tribution and left the outlook for the Conference dis. 
tinctly clearer. 

There is not much reason for declaring it clearer in 
any other respect as yet, except in so far as the actual 
assembly of the responsible statesmen of the world with 
a common purpose is a reason. Within limits it is, 
The common purpose does exist and the majority of the 
delegates are men who, in that they represent either 
an absolute Government or a Cabinet secure of a Parlia- 
mentary majority, are capable of giving effect to any 
agreement they sign, though it is disturbing to find 
that so many of them are as yet without authority to sign 
any agreement at all. The problems they have to 
solve are most of them complex and baffling, but for the 
most urgent tasks an accord between three or four of 
the principal States would suffice. Conversations have 
been going on outside the Conference, but obviously 
with the blessings of the delegations of the countries 
concerned, with a view to stabilizing a definite relationship 
between the dollar, the pound and the frane. If that 
could be achieved an immense step back towards firm 
ground would have been taken. The difficulties, of 
course, are great. America has let the dollar go with 
a view to raising commodity prices internally, and, 
like every other nation with a depreciated currency, 
she will be always on guard against a return to a figure 
which might injure her export trade. But to fix a 
reasonable parity between the pound and the dollar— 
in the light of criteria such as are discussed in another 
article in this issue—is no impossible task. Neither is it 
beyond the wit of financiers to give the franc its fixed 
place in the scheme. Finality may not be possible now, 
particularly finality in the relation of all three currencies 
to gold, but even a provisional agreement would sub- 
stantially improve the general out!ook. 

But no agreement of any lasting vatue is possible till 
some decision: is reached about the function of gold. 
If it is to be used in the future as in the past to settle 
balances of international payments, not as the chief 
medium for such payments, then stability is possible. 
But that condition can only be realized if the channels 
of international trade are to be cleared and the relatively 
free exchange of commodities restored, and the principle 
ofthe payment for goods by goods (or services) becomes the 
normal practice once more. That involves the resolute 
destruction of the barriers each nation has built up 
round its frontiers. It means exposing protected indus- 
tries to external competition, and nations are as reluctant 
to do that as they are to expose themselves physically 
by abandoning ships or guns and reducing the personnel 
of their armed forees. An instructive enough example 
of the obstacles to be faced was seen lately in the 
outcry of certain recently protected trades in this country 
when Mr. Runciman announced as part of a commercial 
agreement with Germany the reduction of the duties 
behind which they were sheltering. Yet those obstacles 
must be faced. There is no other way. The world 
has seen what it means for international trade to come 
near disappearing. To put it in the simplest form, it 
means the creation of 30 million unemployed. Particular 
interests in every country will inevitably resist the only 
policy—the policy of freer trade—that can bring hope 
to the world as a whole. If the statesmen yield to them, 
and accept the fatal principle of national self-suflicicney, 
then that hope fades away into air, 
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Lotteries and Betting 


HAT the gambling habit is increasing and that it is 
having a profoundly demoralizing effect on the 
character of the nation is admitted in the Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on Lotteries and Betting. 
But it rightly recognizes that the field of ethics is not 
coextensive with that of the criminal law, and therefore 
concludes that the State cannot attempt to interfere with 
private gambling between individuals, and should confine 
its energies to prohibiting or restricting such “ facilities 
for organized or professional gambling as can be shown to 
have serious social consequences.” It should be said 
at once and emphatically that if the Commissioners, 
proceeding along these restricted lines, had fearlessly 
arrived at the logical conclusion, they would have been 
compelled to recommend restrictions far more drastic 
than those which appear in their pages. In their failure 
to do so, and in seeking refuge in one compromise—we had 
almost written ‘** subterfuge ’—after another, we cannot 
altogether blame them. There are many organized 
facilities for betting, having “ serious social consequences,” 
which they obviously dare not touch because they are up 
against entrenched vested interests supported by a 
formidable mass of public opinion. In other cases they 
shrink from prohibitions which could not be enforced and 
would lead—like Prohibition in America—to criminal 
defiance of the law. And in yet other cases they are 
driven into compromises and inconsistencies through a 
very natural dread of class legislation. If the greater 
part of this Report seems like a prolonged series of 
concessions to those whose business it is to “ exploit the 
gambling propensity,” it is only fair to recognize that 
it cannot be expected to advocate far-reaching reforms 
for which public opinion is not ready. 

There can be no two instructed opinions about the evil 
of ready-money street betting. ‘The ubiquitous agents 
of the bookmakers who take up their positions at street 
corners in working-class quarters, or receive the bets of 
men, women and children inside factories and shops, are 
the means of spreading the gambling habit throughout 
all industrial areas. Here the Coiamission is confronted 
with the difficulty of enforcing the law. But could it 
not be enforced if adequate powers were given to 
proceed rigorously against the root offenders, the book- 
makers, rather than against their unfortunate agents ? 
The answer could only be “ Yes” on one condition—if 
public opinion were satisfied by the removal of the glaring 
class discrepancy involved in allowing facilities for 
credit. betting to the rich and refusing facilities for ready- 
money betting t» the poor. Public opinion would never 
permit full enforcement of the law unless credit betting 
were also prohibited. But the Commission does not 
even contemplate such a change. 

What then is the result? The class discrepancy in 
the law which drives betting underground must be 
eliminated in one way if not in another; and the authors 
of the Report, who refuse to permit off-the-course betting 
through the totalisator chiefly on the ground that it 
constitutes “a new betting facility different in type from 
any previously provided,” proceed with a remarkable 
contempt for consistency to provide a new facility for 
the working classes, in the form of postal cash betting 
with registered bookmakers. And yet, granted a system 
which ex hypothesi rests upon certain concessions to 
organized betting, it is diflicult to object strongly to this 
further extension, if it is true, as some members of the 
Commission claim, that it would discourage the worse 
evil of street-betting. But a majority of the Commission 
are not satisfied that it would, and therefore propose to 


legalize, not merely postal cash betting, but the deposit 
of bets in letter-boxes attached to the bookmaker’s oflices. 
It is scarcely imaginable that Parliament would sanction 
the provision of such a blatant invitation to gambling as 
the establishment in full view of the public of boxes 
bearing a “ clear indication” that they are “ authorized 
for the receipt of bets.” We may picture the queue 
outside the bookmaker’s oflice successfully competing 
with the queue outside the Labour Exchange. The 
remedy recommended for illegal street betting is to make 
legal cash betting easy and conspicuous, 

It is equally difficult to understand the principle 
applied in the Report when it deals with on-the-course 
betting. Here the problem is mainly that of the new 
greyhound racing tracks established in industrial areas 
all over the country, providing continuous opportunities 
for betting, five, six or even seven times a week. The 
Commission fully appreciates the seriousness of the 
social evil which has thus been created, and notes the 
distinction between horse race courses where there 
are comparatively few meetings in the year and grey- 
hound racing courses with 300 meetings in the year. 
What could be more easy than to prohibit betting 
altogether in these parvenu institutions most of which 
exist in the interests of betting alone and have behind 
them no traditions of sport? But the evil which the 
Commission thinks it wrong to permit on 300 days in 
a year it thinks it right to tolerate on 100 days in a 
year. Such is the kind of compromise in which inquirers 
become involved after prolonged research into the 
nature of British gambling. 


There are many useful recommendations in regard 
to conditions which should be imposed on bookmakers 
and on the authorities responsible for racecourses or 
for betting at Yacecourses. But there is only one 
series of proposals in which the Commission lays aside 
its timidity and proposes reforms commensurate with 
the problem. We refer to its recommendations in 
regard to large public lotteries and to newspaper com- 
petitions. There can be no doubt that such events 
as the Irish sweepstakes, the first eight of which have 
drawn from Great Britain alone no less than £18,500,000, 
owe their vogue almost entirely to the publicity given 
in the Press. The remedy is simple. Little as we like 
interference with the legitimate liberty of the Press 
there are certain abuses of that liberty—as in the case 
of reports of divorce proceedings—where the State 
may properly be called on to intervene. To promote 
the sale of sweepstake tickets by newspaper publicity 
is peculiarly offensive because it promotes actions that 
are illegal, and every argument that can be used for the 
suppression of divorce court reports applies a@ fortiori 
to news about foreign lotteries. Such news—subject 
to certain rather vague provisos—the Commission 
would prohibit absolutely. 

The recommendation is bold and sensible. Equally 
wise is the proposal to illegalize newspaper competitions 
offering prizes for forecasts of sporting results, and 
to limit the amounts of prizes which may be offered 
in other newspaper competitions. Many newspapers 
through the necessity of keeping pace with less scrupulous 
rivals, are unwillingly drawn into practices which feed 
the gambling impulse and have nothing whatever to do 
with their proper journalistic functions. To prohibit 
these abuses of the power of the Press is not to interfere 
with its true liberty; it is to take action against 
‘organized exploitation of the gambling propensity.” 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


ING GEORGE was in what would, I suppose, be 
called excellent voice at the opening of the Eco- 
nomic Conference on Monday, but the battery of loud- 
speakers ranged down the length of the hall gave his tone 
just that cardboard note in which loud-speakers seem to 
specialize. The inflexions of the voice were much 
clearer in the gramophone record broadcast the same 
evening. There was nothing of the coldly formal about 
the speech, and what must have struck everyone who 
heard it was the remarkable cordiality of the King’s 
references to the League of Nations. “1 have always 
followed the work of the League with the keenest appre- 
ciation and interest. The League has convened this 
Conference and prepared the way for it. . . . Without 
the League and without the ideals of the League, I 
doubt whether this great meeting could ever have 
taken place.’ That is obviously sincere and spontaneous, 
and I have every reason to accept the assurance of a 
delegate qualified to speak from personal knowledge 
that the King’s interest in the League and concern for 
its welfare has long been all that his speech indicated, 
* x * * 

As for the Conference itself, it seems very like Geneva, 
exeept to people who find it very unlike Geneva. All 
the arrangements have been admirably made, one in par- 
ticular. “ Are there good coulisses?” an experienced con- 
ferenec habitué who did not get to the opening session asked 
anxiously. The answer is that there are. The delegates’ 
lobby outside the conference hall is spacious enough for 
comfort without jostling, even when the Press surges 
up from its subterranean fastness to pick up whatever 
crumbs may be dropping from the more expansive 
delegates’ lips. Everyone who matters, except Signor 
Mussolini and Herr Hitler, in world affairs, passes in 
and out and to and fro, particularly during the trans- 
lation of speeches they have already heard and under- 
stood. One of the most widely sought after, because 
one of the most unfamiliar, is Mr. T. V. Soong, the 
driving force in the Nanking Government. Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s 
Litvinoff is grimly genial. -General Smuts, who dropped 
from heaven at Croydon on Sunday after twelve days 
in an Imperial Airways machine, is never allowed a 
moment of such solitude now. 


spare figure 


* * ok * 


Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Lansbury between them look 
like ensuring their party a protracted spell of opposition. 
The more they talk of overriding the veto (only a sus- 
pensory veto after all) of the House of Lords, and rushing 
through an Emergency Powers Act to enable the Labour 
Cabinet to do what it will.the more resolute the average 
citizen will be against casting any vote that might make 
Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who has just been clected President of the left-wing 
Socialist League, is satisfied that the present Parliamen- 
tary machine is effete and that methods much more 
summary must be substituted, while Mr. Lansbury, 
whose main quarrel is with the ‘ ( 


a Labour Cabimet a possibility. 


‘money lords,” discusses 
such people ” attempted 
to suborn the police and armed forces from their duty. 
This is windy enough stuff, and men like Mr. Henderson 
and the Trades Union Congress leaders preach a very 
different gospel, but it will make quite enough impression 
in the country to do the Labour Party definite harm. 
Never was it more essentially this country’s business to 
show that the Parliamentary machine can and does work 
than it is today. It was only by a policy of working con- 


ee 


the situation that would arise if 


is getting gradually known. M.. 


stitutionally through Parliament that the Labour Party 
ever got into oflice at all. 
* * * x 

When the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood first came into 
being its members made a mistake they ought to have 
avoided. They were rash enough to exhibit their works 
before they had prepared the way by expounding their 
theories. So they were rapped over the knuckles by an 
uncomprehending Times and other papers, and had 
to persuade a respectable person like Ruskin, if I remember 
right, to come to their defence. Mr. Paul Nash, speaking 
for the group of cleven artists who are to constitute 
“Unit One,” is careful to “get in first,” and tmfornis an 
expectant world that just as P.R.B. came into being in 
Rossetti’s time, so Unit One arrives in Mr. Nash's. In 
the works of its members Art will refuse to surrender 
control to Nature. There will be no swinging back with 
the tide of reaction. The eleven will go forward from 
the point they have reached, even if they thereby isolate 
themselves from their contemporaries. But after all, 
that is what their contemporaries were doing ten years 
ago. My admiration must be, not for the newness, 
but the conservatism of Unit One, 

* * * * 

The unpunctuality of certain sections of the theatre- 
going public is a form of bad manners so persistent as to 
have become proverbial. But there are degrees of dis- 
courtesy which still astonish me. A few evenings ago I 
went to see * Argentina ” at the Savoy. The curtain was 
delayed, yet half of the seats in the front rows of the 
stalls were still empty when it went up. From then on, 
for a quarter of an hour or so, they were gradually and 
noisily filled. Some of the belated entrants did not 
even trouble to interrupt their conversations, to the dis- 
comfort of those who had the misfortune to be near them. 
Managers, after all, have this very much in their own 
hands. They have only to keep the doors closed during 
the progress of an act. So much, at least, they owe to 
those who have taken the trouble to arrive in time. 

* ** * * 

A sentence in Tuesday's Times —* Lord Oxford and 
Asquith gave a piano solo *’-—strikes strange to the eye. 
For most of us there is only one Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
and the further record that ‘ Lord Oxford took prizes 
for Latin and music ” reads like an extract from a paper 
of seventy years ago—till one remembers that there 
was no Lord Oxford then. The Lord Oxford of today 
is, of course, Mr. Asquith’s grandson, the son of Raymond 
Asquith, who was married in 1907 and killed in action 
in 1916, nine years before his father took the title. 

x * * * 
Killing with courtesy : 
From our Correspondent, 
Peking, June sth. 

A Japanese aeroplane landed in Peking this morning for 
the purpose of conveying the Japanese Army’s sympathy with 
the Chinese over the loss of Chinese life in the recent fighting 

The Times. 
* * x * 

Cambridge, having just appointed one of its own sons, 
Mr. Roger Fry, to its Slade Professorship of Fine Art, may 
feel justly flattered that Oxford, having a similar vacancy 
to fill, has taken a Cambridge man, too, in Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. The Spectator, I imagine, feels some 
satisfaction in the appointment, for I have noted not 
infrequent contributions to its columns from the new 
Slade Professor’s pen, in particular a very interesting 
article on the Wren tercentenary last year. 

JANUS, 
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What Is The Pound Worth? 


By H. V. 


HE World Economic Conference cannot touch the 
problem of War Debts. Nor need one be strangely 
sceptical to doubt whether it can do much about the 
tariffs and worse trade restrictions that dam the flow 
of international commerce, for the voice of reason carries 
put a little way beside the trumpcetings of nationalism 
and the reinforced arguments of vested interest. So 
perhaps the most important task of the Conference lies 
in the field of currency and credit, where vested interests 
fall out with one another and where nationalism has 
not yet learnt its appropriate war-cry. 

There is in this economic problem a paradox as 
baffling as the political paradox of security and dis- 
armament—which is conditional upon the other? The 
British Government has reiterated in its statements of 
monetary policy that a return to gold cannot be con- 
templated until the conditions that smashed the sold 
standard, among them excessive tariffs and the burden 
of uneconomic international debts, are done away with. 
But it is equally cogent to argue, as the French adaman- 
tincly do, that no country can be expected to lower its tariffs 
or sacrifice any other of its economic defences so long 
as its policy may be undone by the depreciation of 
foreign currencies ; and that certainty about exchange 
rates is of equal importance with the lowering of customs 
duties in encouraging the revival of commerce. Is there 
a compromise to be made between these two theses ? 
Qne possibility is that, as a preliminary step, the two 
currencies in terms of which most of the world’s inter- 
national trade is conducted, the pound sterling and the 
American dollar, should be stabilized in relation to each 
other, though not in relation to gold. Further, the 
monetary authorities of Great Britain and the United 
States might give an undertaking to maintain, to the 
best of their ability and for a minimum period, practical 
stability in relation to gold without legal convertibility, 
The furthest we can go is experimental stabilization, 
whether de jure or de facto. 

In any case, the question has to be faced, what is the 
pound worth, in terms of dollars and/or gold? If we 
were to fix it above its true value, we should be repeating 
the error of 1925 and compelling ourselves to put a 
downward deflationary pressure on prices, as we were 
forced to in the subsequent six years. If we were to fix 
it below its true value, we might impose a similar strain 
upon others, which would soon react upon ourselves, 
and we should be depressing our average standard of 
life during the period of re-adjustment. Too low an 
exchange rate means that the country would be selling 
too cheap and buying too dear. The symptom of it 
would be an accumulation of credits abroad, or perhaps 
yold, which would have been better employed in raising 
the standard of living and of capital reconstruction at 
home. On the other hand, the average standard of 
life might be equally depressed by fixing too high an 
exchange rate, since higher real wages would probably 
be more than offset by continued unemployment. 

So we must be careful; but unfortunately no one can 
say decisively what the pound is worth. Sir Arthur Salter 
has suggested that whereas with the dollar on gold 
the right rate was about $3.50, if, as things are, the 
American price level is going to be substantially raised 
and ours is to be stationary, the right rate would be 
nearer $4.00. Professor T. E. Gregory told the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce the other day that 
* $3.50 was more or less reasonable.” Why not $4.00, 
Which was actually less than the current rate on the day 


Hopson. 

on which he was speaking? At about that figure, and 
with the frane at about 85 to the pound, the Bank of 
England has continued its steady acquisition of gold. 
If we must be on the safe side, with two and a half 
million unemployed to consider, so likewise must the 
United States with twelve millions, or whatever the latest 
estimate is; and their safe side is not ours. 

Of course a momentary coincidence of a certain 
exchange rate with a credit balance on the country’s 
international accounts may mean very little. The 
exchange rate is the creature (and conversely the regu- 
Jator) not merely of the balance of trade. but of the whole 
international balance of payments. It will, if left at 
liberty, fall or rise according to the inward or outward 
movements of money for long-term or short-term invest- 
ment, movements which may be as rapidly reversed as 
they were initiated. Our acquisition of idle gold has 
been excused, indeed, on the plea that it was a necessary 
defence against the inflow of “bad” money. We are 
safer in considering a longish period, say a whole year. 
In 1932 the excess of our imports over our exports of 
merchandise was £289 million, nearly £100 million less 
than in 1930, the last year of the gold standard. How- 
ever, our credit balance from invisible items (mostly 
shipping income and the yield of investments overseas) 
has fallen between those two years by £150 million to 
£264 million, so that instead of a credit on balance we 
had a deficit of £25 million. Nevertheless, we bought 
gold to the tune of £18 million, hence we presumably 
borrowed, as a country, £43 million more than we lent 
in 19382. 

During the year the average exchange value of the 
pound was about $3.50. It is tempting to deduce that 
that was the maximum average rate at which, under 
conditions such 1932, international 
accounts could be balanced, and that if we mean to lend 
abroad again the rate must be lower still. But quite 
apart from the recent depreciation of the dollar, that 
argument is altogether too precipitate. Our merchandise 
trade balance, which is the item principally affected by 
the exchange rate, was nearly £100 million on the right 
side as compared with 1930. It was in the items of 
services and of interest and dividends that the big 
deficiency occurred, and there a low exchange rate, by 
checking the import of goods by means of which alone 
our debtors can pay, and by encouraging further barriers 
to international trade generally, might injure rather than 
improve our position. Even more than in 1925, the 
interest of this country lies in stability of exchanges 
as the condition of commercial confidence and the 
removal of temporary barriers to international trade. 
It is on the creditor countries that the primary respons- 
ibility lies for the liberation of trade. The fact that our 
tariff is in the experimental stage may make us reluctant 
to concede large reductions in it, but it would be well 
worth our while to stabilize the pound at a comparatively 
high figure, as the price of more liberal tariff policies on 
the part of the United States and France, and of the 
progressive liberation of European trade from exchange 


as those of our 


restrictions. 

Since the balance of payments figures speak somewhat 
equivocally, clearer answer be obtained from 
price movements? Part of the trouble here is that 
national indices of wholesale prices are usually heavily 
weighted with prime articles of international trade, 


can a 


whose local price is a world price multiplied by the 
exchange rate, so that the argument tends to run in a 
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circle. Retail prices are a better guide, but few com- 
prehensive indices of reiail prices exist. If we trace the 
course of retail food prices in England, the United States, 
France and Germany in the two years preceding the 
American abandonment of the gold standard, and if we 
assume that to begin with the pound was ten per cent. 
over-valued, then “ purchasing power parity” (which 
of course is subject to severe modifications on account 
of tariffs, financial movements and so on) would suggest 
exchange rates of $3.50, 97 francs, and 16.7 marks to the 
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pound; whereas the actual rates in February, 1933, 
were about $3.42, 87 francs, and 14.3 marks. On this 
basis, therefore, the pound was somewhat undervalued, 
Since then the dollar has depreciated by some 18 per 
cent, against gold, and the United States authorities 
seem well content with the depreciation. Hence, jn 
so far as these calculations are valuable—and they are 
pointers rather than proofs—they indicate that Professor 
Gregory’s figure of $3.50 for the value of the pound js 
Jess rather than more than reasonable, 


The Case For State Hospitals 
By SoMERVILLE Hastrrncs, M.S.. F.R.C.S. 


[In neat week’s Specraror Dr. Eric Pearce Gould will write on “ The Case Against State Hospitals.” | 


HEN people think and speak of hospitals, the 

. picture that usually comes before their minds 
is that of one of those large institutions generally situated 
in the centre of a town, to which the sick and injured 
are taken, and in which nurses and doctors are trained 
--in other words one of the large voluntary hospitals 
with a medical school attached. In addition to the 
general hospitals just described, however, there are 
many special hospitals dealing with such conditions as 
mental and infectious diseases and tuberculosis, which 
are for the most part provided and controlled by the 
local authorities. Moreover all gencral hospitals are 
not of the type just described. There are the smaller 
or cottage hospitals usually staffed by general practi- 
and there are also scattered over the country 
numerous municipal hospitals. Most of these last 
were till recently Poor Law Inlirmaries, but many 
have now been taken over by the Local Authorities 
und removed entirely from the Poor Law. In these 
not only chronic illnesses, but an increasing number 
of acute conditions and operation cases are dealt with. 
In London the municipal hospitals are often tucked 
away in some back strect and are little known to the 
public, as they do not appeal for funds or advertise in 
the newspapers, but we must not forget that while there 
are fewer than 15,000 beds in the voluntary hospitals of 
London, there are nearly double this number in the 
general municipal hospitals of the metropolis. 

In deciding the desirability or otherwise of municipal 
State hospitals, certain important considerations have 
to be borne in mind: (1) I believe it was Herbert Spencer 
who pointed out that specialization was essential to pro- 
gress. If this is so, then medicine must be the most 
progressive of sciences, for the tendency during the 
last half century has been to divide up the subject more 
and more, so that for real efficiency in the treatment 
of disease, we have to depend to an ever-increasing 
extent on co-operation and team work. Now the 
essential feature of the voluntary system of hospital 
administration is that cach hospital is a law unto itself 
and works alone, with but little, if any, co-ordination 
with any other hospital. Cottage hospitals are in most 
cases staffed by general practitioners who not  infre- 
quently carry out operations and undertake treatment 
for which they have had neither training nor experience. 
Patients are apt to assume that because an institution 
is a charity and not a money-making concern, it must 
of necessity be efliciently run and do good work, but this 
is by no means always the case. What is needed in 
this country is a system in which the more difficult 
and complicated cases can be transferred from the smaller 
to the larger hospitals where special facilities for investi- 
gation and treatment are provided, and this is impossible 
without a co-ordinated system of hospitals. It is equally 
absurd that hospitals should act alone as isolated units 


tioners ; 


and that there should be two hospital systems catering 
for the same type of disease with practically no co- 
ordination between them. Public houses are controlled 
and licensed and nursing homes have to be registered 
and imspected, but a hospital can be founded anywhere 
by anyone without consideration of the needs of the 
district or the efficiency of the treatment provided. 

(2) Anotherconsideration with which [think all persons 
of good will must agree is that in the national interest 
there should be no bar, financial or otherwise, to prevent 
those in need of treatment for injury or discase from 
obtaining what is best calculated to restore them to 
health. The increasing difficulties of the voluntary 
hospitals in obtaining funds have forced them to adopt 
all sorts of subterfuges to obtain what is necessary. C18; 
flag days, street collections, draws, lotteries, &c. Some 
hospitals have raised as much as 75 per cent. of their 
income by a voluntary levy imposed upon those employed 
in the district. This levy, though in name voluntary, is 
in practice almost compulsory. It is open to question 
whether too much is not already extracted from the 
meagre wages of a good many workers. Moreover some 
who use the hospital do not pay the levy, so that a rate 
or tax which would be met by all in the district according 
to their ability to pay would be much fairer. 

Almost universally those who attend voluntary hospitals 
are expected to pay something, though admittedly in 
most cases if they complain of poverty they are not 
pressed. But where the majority pay it is very uncom- 
fortable for those who cannot afford to. It is wonderful 
how reticent the really poor may be about their poverty, 
and rather than exhibit this, some of them may prefer to 
avoid the hospital. The ever-increasing struggle of the 
hospitals to make both ends meet, does not make for 
efliciency. A great deal of the attention of those in 
control has to be given up to finding the necessary funds 
and in recent times really essential services in connexion 
with some of our hospitals have had to be seriously 
curtailed. Writing in the Lancet on August 3rd, 1929, 
one of the surgeons of a large London voluntary hospital 
was compelled to admit “ Far from our hospitals being, 
as they once were, the envy of other nations, the great 
majority are years behind the times, and Jack of funds 
compels the hospitals of our metropolis to carry on their 
work in the heart of London with an equipment and in 
surroundings which would not be tolerated in a small 
provincial town in Sweden.” 

(3) It may seem almost superfluous to stress the point 
that in health as in most other matters prevention is 
better than cure. In medical matters, however, preven- 
tion and cure are so closely associated that they must 
for efliciency be tackled together. Now the great 
objection to the voluntary hospital system is that it is 


entirely unconnected with the prevention of discase.’ 


Patients come for treatment and in most cases the very 
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best possible is done for them, They return to the same 
evil surroundings of life, get bad again and come back 
once more to hospital and the cycle of events is repeated. 
{he municipal hospital system is much more closely 
associated with the preventive side and it should be 
increasingly easy in the future to associate the work of 
these hospitals with that of the medical officer of health 
and other preventive agencies, since it must be evident 
to all that when the cost of treatment of disease falls 
directly on a local authority it will be much more ready to 
seek out its causes and try to prevent it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all that has been said, no one 
can doubt the extraordinary service that the voluntary 
hospitals have rendered in the past, not only to the relief 
and cure of disease, but also to the progress of medical 
science. It may be useful to enquire what has been the 
cause of this admitted ascendancy of the voluntary hos- 
pitals, and whether it must of necessity continue. It is 
not, I think, the fact that these hospitals have been 
voluntary in character and governed by distinguished 
laymen. The days of the gifted amateur are rapidly 
passing, and the important and wise decisions which have 
been taken in the past by committees controlling the 
voluntary hospitals have not infrequently resulted from 
the carefully thought-out advice of full-time paid secre- 
taries. Nor must it be assumed that because the medical 
staff of a hospital is unpaid, this of necessity implies that 
the best type of service is given. Some of the very best 
work in hospitals is carried out by full-time salaried 
ollicials, both medical and lay, and the nursing in hos- 
pitals is none the less ellicient because the nurses are 
themselves, perhaps rather inadequately, paid. 

In my opinion, the admitted ascendancy of the volun- 
tary hospitals in the past has depended mainly upon the 


fact that they have been able to attract to their staff 
some of the best men in the profession, and they have done 
this not because of the voluntary principle, but because 
they have had medical schools attached to them. The 
existence of medical students, young men and women in 
the prime of their intellectual lives, anxious as all learners 
are to find their teachers in the wrong, has proved a 
stimulus to the medical staff and encouraged efficiency 
in their work. ‘To many doctors it is a real pleasure to 
teach students and in addition to this the medical schools 
have given to a position on the staff of a teaching hospital 
an economic value. When a student is qualified and goes 
into practice and meets with a case that calls for a second 
opinion or a diflicult operation, who is he more likely 
to send for than the man he has learned to trust as his 
teacher? The admitted ascendency of the voluntary 
hospital in my opinion depends upon its medical school, 
and if medical schools were associated with municipal 
hospitals many of the leaders of the profession would be 
only too glad to accept positions on their staffs. 

To sum up then, the failure of the Voluntary Hospitals 
to provide for the increasing medical needs of the public, 
compelled a Conservative Government to pass the Local 
Government Act (1929) which encourages local authorities 
to provide their own Municipal hospitals. A municipal 
hospital can supply the health needs of the public better 
in every particular, except perhaps as regards its medical 
staff. The provision of medical schools in connexion 
with municipal hospitals would put this right. It is 
wasteful and uneconomic to have two independent hos- 
pital systems catering for the same types of case in nearly 
every locality, and it should be easy to devise a scheme 
whereby without loss of dignity or efliciency the voluntary 
hospitals could be absorbed by the municipal, 


The Democratic Ideal 


By C. DettsLeE Burns. 


HE real issuc in most countries today is not merely 

political, nor economic, but moral. The question 
is not merely who shall rule nor how wealth shall be 
distributed, but how men shall treat their fellow-men. 
Is one man to admit the right of another to his own 
Or is one to be master and the other an 
That is the real issue between 


opinion ? 
instrument of his will ? 
Democracy and Dictatorship, as it has lately been 
fought out in Germany; and as it stood some few 
vears ago in other countries which have established 
Dictatorships. The supporters of Democracy have 
foolishly allowed the dispute to degenerate into a mere 
question of institutions: but the institutions which 
were believed in the nineteenth century to be democratic 
are of minor importance, if compared with the ideal 
Democracy 
It was once 


for which our forefathers were working. 
has nowhere and never been achieved. 
believed that an extension of the franchise would secure 
it; but that has proved to be mistaken. Parliament, 
throughout most of its history, has not been democratic ; 
unless the oligarchy of male landowners in ancient 
Athens can be given the name whose sense we have 
entirely transformed. France is not, in the modern 
sense, democratic so long as its women are excluded 
from direct political power. We have, in fact, created 
2 new ideal; and the old institutions within which it 
was developed may prove to be ineffectual, without 
weakening the ideal. The critics of Parliamentary 
institutions are not necessarily opponents of democracy : 
hut some of them—both on the Right and on the Left 
are opposed not merely to what the nineteenth century 
did but also to what it was trying to do. Dictatorship 


is advocated cither as the only practical method of 
government or as the necessary preparation for equality 
in a Classless society: and such advocacy implies an 
assumption about the proper relations between men 
Which is fundamentally opposed to the democratic. 
Democracy, whatever the institutions it may use, 
depends upon persuasion of some by others and not 
upon the superior force of some. It was a mistake 
of early democrats, confused by the theory of the vote 
of a majority, to suppose that such a vote expressed 
the threat of superior force. But in practice minorities 
were much less oppressed within the democratic tradition 
than outside; and in any case, persuasion was always 
assumed to be the ideal method. 
implies that “ the law ” is based upon a general agreement, 
not upon the will of the few requiring obedience of the 
rest. Finally, democracy aims at deriving from every 
member of the community some contribution in thought 
and emotion, not merely in muscular effort, towards 
public policy. But the institutions through which it 
was hoped this ideal would be achieved, were mediaeval : 


Again, democracy 


and gradual reform of the representative system, of 
the civil service, and of education, in England and 
clsewhere, did not eradicate the mediaevalism of autho- 
ritarian and what Bagehot called “ reverential ” clements 
in them. And now a crisis is upon us. The reformed 
institutions, adapted to new conditions under the 
influence of a new ideal, worked well enough when the 
changes proposed in any community were not funda- 
mental. A majority of one is allowed by the minority 
to decide upon policy, so long as the minority do not 


feel strongly, one way or the other, about that policy. 
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But when the issue cuts at the very roots of ancient 
habits and beliefs and therefore arouses strong feelings, 
the vote of a majority—even a large majority—will not 
be accepted by all as a decision. What then ? 

No method of fundamental change has been discovered 
within the democratic tradition; and no method of 
resisting such change, if it is likely to occur. On the 
Left, then, or on the Right, men fly to force. Call it 
revolution, if you will. It is, in fact, civil war; and like 
war between nations, it is merely a sign that no method 
has been discovered for making or resisting the funda- 
mental changes which the situation seems to promise 
or to threaten. The establishment of a Dictatorship is 
only a successful civil war. We in Great Britain may 
avoid the issue for some years yet. But it would be 
foolish to ignore the nature of the struggle which is now 
being fought out in Europe ; and it is doubtful whether 
we shall be able to escape the effects of whatever the result 
may be. A momentary success of one or other armed 
group in any one nation will not decide the future, as 
war cannot produce peace. And the idea that a successful 
dictatorship will prepare for a society in which diversity 
of opinion is respected, is quite fantastic. To find some 
other way, therefore, is an urgent problem for those who 
still adhere to the democratic tradition, even if they are 
critics of the institutions with which it has been entangled. 

It is a problem of government. It is futile to try to 
discover how many different kinds of opinion may 
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exist within any community; and still more futile to 
make government depend upon discussing them all, 
Democracy cannot possibly involve that each man or 
each group shall go upon a separate way, after a separate 
“interest.” If there is no common purpose for public 
action, no community exists. But assuming that there is 
some common purpose, even if some do not know it, 
new methods for approaching the democratic ideal can 
be worked out, if we rid ourselves of ancient ideas of 
representation, of amateurs in politics or in office, of 
debating, of “interests”? and many other unexamined 
traditions. We have inherited, together with a noble 
ideal, an amazing amount of political and economic 
rubbish. Advocates of dictatorship are right in saying 
that the chief function of citizenship cannot be merely 
voting for an amateur in public affairs who, once in 
every few years, makes vague speeches in the district 
from notes supplied by a central office. But what then is 
the chief function of citizenship in a democratic socicty ? 
What common purpose is there, for each to support? 
No one attempts to state it, except in war. But whatever 
it is, the machinery for making it effectual—radio, 
cinema, travel—has not yet begun to be used. And 
only if the sense of some common purpose is wide-spread 
and effectual, will the appeal to force be avoided by 
either side when who desire fundamental 
social change think they are as strong as those who 
resist it. 


those 


Euclid’ 


By Joun Puen. 


° Agora of Alexandria, a famous geometrician, 

whose book of Elements, revised and improved, 
still holds its place as an English school-book, although 
superseded as such in America and on the Continent.” 
That is an extract from a popular Encyclopaedia published 
a few years back. In one respect it is already out of date. 
The process of supersession has been carried a stage 
further; England has followed the example of her 
neighbours, and no longer requires her sons and daughters 
to draw their geometrical inspiration from the time- 
honoured Alexandrian fount. ‘* Euclid ” has disappeared 
from the academic curriculum and troubles the schoolboy 
no more. 

Those of us who were brought up in the old tradition 
may or may not regret the change. That is a matter of 
individual preference or individual experience. There 
were some to whom Euclid was all plane sailing, who 
swallowed his axioms and theorems with unfailing relish ; 
to others he spelt pain and vexation which no passage of 
time can ever wholly obliterate from the memory. But 
at least we were all agreed in taking him for granted. 
He was part of the school routine, like Chapel or Latin 
prose or compulsory football. We might like it, or we 
might not; but go through with it we must. Why an 
ancient Greek pedant, dead some two thousand years, 
should be allowed to impose his dialectics upon successive 
generations of modern English boys, was a question that 
it never occurred to us to pose. 

Now that is all changed. Euclid has lost his position 
of privilege ; henceforward he must stand, if he is to 
stand at all, on his own intrinsic merits. Will our old 
friend (or old enemy, as you will) emerge successfully 
from the ordeal? Will he retain, in open competition 
with his fellow-authors, any of the immortality so long 
conferred upon him by a conspiracy of pedagogues ? 
One circumstance, not without significance in this 





* The Elements of Euclid. 
duction by Sir Thomas Heath, 


Edited by Todhunter with an Intro- 
(J. M. Dent. 2s.) 


connexion, deserves to be noted. The Elements have 
appeared quite recently in a new milieu; they have won 
a place in the popular series of volumes known as “‘ Every- 
man’s Library.” If they look a shade embarrassed in 
their strange surroundings, that is only what was to be 
expected ; few people are wholly at their ease on first 
admission to unwonted company. Euclid at any rate is 
fortunate in his social sponsor. Sir Thomas Heath, who 
contributes an introduction to the new volume, speaks up 
bravely for his protégé. ‘* Qualified readers,”’ he tells us, 
will find the book fascinating, ‘‘a book to be read in bed 
or on a holiday, a book as difficult as any detective story 
to lay down when once begun.”’ Here is a novel réle for 
the pons asinorum and the squares on the sides of a 
right-angled triangle. ‘True, even in the old days, we 
sometimes studied these masterpieces in bed ; but it was 
in no holiday mood and with feelings in which fascination 
played no part. Desperation would be nearer the mark ; 
for a desperate business it was, with the grim examiner 
awaiting us in the grey dawn and but one brief matutinal 
hour still Jeft in which to repair the wastage of a term’s 
idleness or procrastination. 

Nevertheless, Euclid is entitled to fair play. Higher 
mathematicians may sneer at him—they sneer at every- 
body, one another included—but the “* qualified reader ” 
will be disposed to give him his chance. Now that he has 
doffed his official livery, we are better able to judge him 
dispassionately, to test from an angle of detachment. his 
qualities of head and heart. Let us see how he responds 
to the treatment. Take the first axiom, for example : 
“Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another.” That sounds plausible enough, but its 
practical application is not quite so easy. It assumes 
premisses which might be constant in a logically appointed 
universe, but which, under the makeshift conditions of 
actual life, betray a disconcerting element of fluidity. 
Turn to that most respectable of institutions, the League 
of Nations. Each of its components (that is one of its 
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fundamental principles) is equal to the same _ thing, 
namely, the abstraction known as a “ State Member of 
but are they all equal to one another ? 
Is Liberia the equal of France, or Nicaragua of the British 
Empire? Again, “two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space ” ; that, too, has a certain superticial air of veracity. 
But consider two lines of latitude—it will hardly be 
objected that they are not straight lines; they are as 
straight as anything is capable of being on a globular 

Follow their full circuit round the world, and 
are you prepared to lay your hand on your heart 
and assert that they do not enclose a space? “ In the 
same way it may be shown,” and so forth. Q.E.D., in 
fact. As to the whole being greater than the part, that 
hoary fallacy has been exposed a thousand times. 

But if Euclid’s head is sometimes at fault, his heart 
is always in the right place. He is on the side of the 
angels, as well as the angles. He dealt in “ problems,” it 
is true: but on his lips the word was innocent almost to 
bloodlessness. The dubious associations that it was to 
acquire on the modern stage were undreamed of in his 
simple philosophy. A problem to him was just a problem, 
and nothing more; that is to say, it was-—well, it was 
something that wasn’t a theorem and ended with Q.E.F. 
instead of Q.E.D. That’s plain enough, isn’t it ? So too 
with his triangles; they had nothing “ eternal”? about 
them ; they produced no social complications ; they were 
just three-sided objects with sharp corners, whose full 
identity—such was their modesty —was hidden under mere 


planet. 
then 


initials such as A.B.C. or D.E.F. No: on the score of 
propriety and sound moral tone, the Elements are above 
all reproach ; they are characterized, like Mr. Podsnap’s 
ideal Englishman, by “ an absence of anything calculated 
to call a blush into the cheek of a young person.” What 
praise could be higher ? And let no one be frightened by 
the strange long words: rest assured that they are all 
perfectly harmless. of them are even rather 
attractive ; hypotenuse, for instance, has a touch of 
romance about it, a faint suggestion of roses and cham- 
pagne. Rhomboid is frankly prosaic; homologous and 
equinultiple sound like post-prandial tests of sobriety. 
Presumably they all mean something, but it is certainly 
nothing that need cause a moment’s embarrassment to 
the most immature “ young person” that ever stepped 
out of the pages of a Victorian novel. 

The merits of Euclid, regarded as light holiday reading, 
are another matter. On this point Sir Thomas Heath 
may or may not carry the public with him, though it 
appears that there is at least one undergraduate at 
Cambridge (Sir Thomas does not tell us his name) who 
has embraced the new doctrine. There must be many a 
reader who is jaded with detective stories and would 
welcome a new literary sensation with enthusiasm. Here 
is a chance for him to make an experiment. Let him slip 
the book into his suit-ease when he next goes away 
on a holiday and try the effect of reading it in bed. It 
may prove a sovereign specific, better even than the old 
trick of counting imaginary sheep. 


Some 


La France a la Conférence 


{D’uN CoRRESPONDANT FRANGAIS.| 


A TORT ou 4 raison, on nous attribue, 4 nous, Francais, 
un sens critique trés développé. Eloge ou blame, 
admettons que ce soit vrai. On va plus loin. Nous serions 
des sceptiques invétérés et certains nous reprochent 
déji de manquer de foi dans les résultats possibles de la 
Conférence économique mondiale. 

Certes, nous voyons les diflicultés de lentreprise, 
mais nous apprécions pareillement la grande et humaine 
pens<e dont elle procéde, et il n’est pas un Frangais qui 
nait adhéré, dans lintimité de sa conscience, au noble 
langage qu’a tenu lundi dernier, sa Majesté le Kot 
George V., dans son discours inaugural. 

Quelle est done Vattitude de la France en face des 
problémes qui se posent aux délibérations des 66 nations 
représentées 4 Londres? En déclarant a la fin de son 
discours, mardi matin que “les peuples ne trouveront 
leur salut que dans leur volonté commune de restaurer 
Ja confiance universelle par leur libre et loyale collabora- 
tion,’ M. Edouard Daladier, President du Conseil, a 
traduit le sentiment de tous les Francais et apporté, 
en méme temps, l’assurance que son gouvernement 
entendait donner, de plein cccur, cette libre et loyale 
coopération. 

Voila pour Jes dispositions d’esprit et le sentiment 
général. Mais passons aux faits. La France se présente 
2X la Conférence avec une monnaie stable, saine, intacte, 
et avec la ferme détermination de la sauvegarder. En 
agissant ainsi, elle ne céde pas a une poussée d’orgueil 
et ne se préoccupe pas exclusivement dintérét personnel. 
Il lui apparait qu’elle rend service au reste du monde en 
maintenant un “ canton” ot les capitaux se sentent en 
sécurité. Nous considérons qu’en agissant autrement, 
nous ajouterions au chaos général et nous compromet- 
irions le sort de tous les efforts que se propose de tenter 
la Conférence de Londres sur le plan international. 


“cc 


La délégation francaise juge done quwil lui faut 
plaider la cause de la stabilité monétaire, qu'elle ne doit 
pas se préter 4 une nouvelle dévaluation de sa monnaie 
et quelle sert Pintérét de tous en réclamant une stabilisa- 
tion de fait de la livre et du dollar. Il y a la, juge-t-elle, 
une condition préalable de toute tentative de relévement 
des prix et de toute réorganisation commerciale visant 
a rétablir le libre fonctionnement des échanges dont le 
mécanisme est actuellement enrayé. Dans le méme 
ordre didées, elle pense enfin que la stabilisation des 
devises qui doit entrainer la suppression des restrictions 
de change est directement liée au réglement des dettes. 
Au point de vue économique, enfin, la France s’est 
déja associée a la tréve douaniére, car elle nignore pas 
que le commerce mondial souffre du_ protectionnisme 
auquel tous les Etats ont peu 4 peu recouru pour défendre 
leur production et leurs marchés. 

Il faut pourtant ne point oublier que la France est 
un pays essentiellement agricole, ou la propriété est 
trés morcelée et que cela souléve de trés sérieuses dilfli- 
cultés pour organiser le contrdle de la production. — Il 
faut qu’on se rende compte—car c’est la un probléme 
fondamental—que lorsque, dans une libre démocratie 
comme la France, les pouvoirs publics veulent s’associer 
a une action commune internationale, ils doivent avant 
tout concilier les intéréts des agriculteurs et ceux des 
industriels. C’est dans cette difliculté que résidera 
VYembarras de la délégation francaise, mais ce qu'on 
peut aflirmer sans la moindre hésitation, c’est que la 
France ne songe pas a se replier sur elle-méme. Elle est 
résolue a apporter sa pierre a lédifice commun. Ferme 
sur la question monctaire, elle est préte aux sacrifices 
dans le domaine économique et on peut étre assuré 
quelle respectera loyalement la paix économique a 
laquelle elle aura donné sa signature. 
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Country Life 


LAND IN Trust. 

I was asked the other day whether the National Trust would 
be glad to have a certain grove and valley (where buzzards 
and ravens nest) bequeathed to them at some future date. 
Such a question has been put more than once ;_ and perhaps it 
would be well if the Trust, whose property increases at a gratify- 
ing rate, could Iet their general policy be known. It is 
obviously a good thing that the National Trust, whose service 
** does not abide our question,” should hold as much land as 
possible, as the most deeply engrooved individualist will 
welcome it not Iess warmly than the land nationalizer. The 
number of people who would like to leave bits of land to the 
Trust is, I believe, large ; and it seems likely that the Trust 
will be almost foreed—by moral compulsion—to extend itself 
greatly; and to receive a larger and larger amount of national 
support, 


A DEsirRED SANCTUARY. 

There is one bit of England beyend all others that, for 
myself, I should like to see in the hands of the Trust at once, 
It is unique, in the strict sense of that ill-used word, and 
irreplaceable ; | and it is being progressively ruined. ‘The 
place is known as Braunton Burrows, running into Saunton 
sands, which are the site of the most perfect links (mea 
sententia) in the West of Britain. In certain regards they 
greatly excel, for example, the much more famous Westward 
Ho links, some few miles to the South of them. A good part of 
this wild and rough area is being spoilt by many agencies, by 
random shacks, by dumped rubbish and by general want of 
control, It is a curious example of the extent of a compara- 
tively new industry in Britain that one of the dumped products 
from whieh the Burrows suffer is the refuse of unwanted bulbs ! 


Tour Necrecrep West. 

One of the chief reasons why Braunton Burrows should be 
nationally or semi-nationally owned is that it is the only 
home in Britain of certain plants, lowly plants but of peculiar 
value to the scientific botanist ; and I should think that no 
place in England is more precious for the study of * ecology ” 
or the native home of plants, of insects and of birds. It is 
at least the equal, in this reference, to Wicken Fen in Cam- 
bridgeshire or Scolt Head in Norfolk. We have scarcely a 
single plant sanctuary in the whole of the West country and 
very few other sanctuaries. Norfolk has more reserves than 
the whole of the West of England, islands and all; and the 
West diifers from the East in its botany and its animals 
as completely almost as if they were parts of widely separated 


islands. 
* os * * 


Braunton has been very expertly surveyed by private 
naturalists during the last generation; and incidentally 
is the subject of the very best local guide to natural history 
that I have ever come upon. If anyone doubts the except- 
ional value of the place to naturalists of all sorts, though to 
the botanist first, let him refer to Braunton : Some Natural 
History Notes, by Dr. Ellerton Wright, an observer of real 
genius. There are reasons into which IT need not enter why 
the present moment is particularly suitable for an effort to 
save the Burrows for the purpose of a sanctuary, for the 
preservation of its unique Scirpus as for its Merlins and its 
humming-bird Hawk moths. We have lost many plants as 
well as birds and insects, and ought not to Iet the rare reed 
or rush go the way of the great copper butterfly or kite. 


ok x * % 


Plants are casily destroyed. As a rule the golf club tends to 
preserve rather than destroy ; but it is apt to suffer from a 
fatal tidiness. I knew exactly one place in North Devon 
where the bee-orchis grew ; and grew in. considerable quantity. 
It has, I fear, completely disappeared ; and the destructive 
cause—or so it seems probable, so I infer from appearances— 
has been the seythe of the green-keeper. The orchis grew almost 
alongside a tee, whose neighbourhood in the last year or two 
has been fatally tidied up, “ merely for wantonness.” Golfing 


5 
and botany do not appear to be correlated. Doubtless at 


Westward Ho they are very proud of Juncus Armata. the 
spiked and giant rush that can even penetrate a golf ball, 
much more the hand or ealf of the golfer ; and I once found 
an ingenious green-keeper attempting to fix loose sand by 
colonizing plants of mesembryanthemum, a gorgeous but 
rather unpleasant growth; but this golfer dislikes Burnet roses 
and lychnis and bedstraw and has a real hatred ofthe Buckshorn 
plantain and poa annua ! 


* %* e %* 


Birps AND EGG-cLUTCHERS. 

On the subject of sanctuaries the annual report of the 
Committee on Wild Bird Protection in Norfotk (issued some 
little time ago and procurable from Dr. Long, Surrey Street, 
Norwich) contains one of the best accounts of local birds 
that I have read for a long time. It is written by Major 
Anthony Buxton, and incidentally bears grim witness to 
the persistent harrying of the district by egg collectors, who 
have recently concentrated their attention on the Bittern 
and the Marsh and Montagu’s Harrier, all of which are 
now once again constant breeders in Norfolk, thanks largely 
to the watchfulness of private observers as well as ollicial 
watchers. Major Buxton writes: ‘There were to my 
knowledge four egg-clutchers in my property at different times, 
and no doubt others that passed notice. One was caught 
just in time, and as the nest was a Marsh Harrier’s, I dared 
not risk letting them get far enough to provide evidence for 
prosecution.” His own story of the desertion of a Harrier’s 
nest by the hen (who hated photography) and the constancy 
of the cock’s parenthood is one of the most curious in the 
chronicles. 


A Domestic Brerrnr. 

Householders may like to know of the extreme punctuality 
of one of the least popular of domestic insects, the wood and 
wicker boring beetle, known to science as anobium domesticun, 
that emerges only in the first weeks of June and, according to 
some particular observations (made in Oxford) comes forth 
as “pat as the catastrophe of the old comedy.” It has a 
peculiar affection for wicker work, and can be seen and shaken 
out of any wicket basket at the June date, and then only. 
For 50 wecks it is safe in its tunnels, where its life in all stages 
is lived, free from all attack, though ‘* something with beiling 
oil in it” has been found effective where applicable. This 
little beetle—it is about one-sixth of an inch in Jength — and 
the book worm and the death-watch beetle were all particu- 
larly studied by Professor Ray Lankester, but he did not, 
I think, note the exact date and punctuality of emergence, 


mk * ** * 
Tun K.MB. 

The Empire Marketing Board, which has just) published 
its yearly report, has also issued a revised pamphlet giving 
the addresses of British bulb growers and distributors, in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Agriculture. It is a sur- 
prising fact that within the last twelvemonth or so Britain 
has come to the top of the list as the home of the daffodil. 
More are grown here than in any country in the world, 
including Holland. We still lack variety and the supply of 
certain tulips, freesias, and hyacinths is small; but the 
industry goes ahead marvellously, and some of the growers 
(as I saw in the spring) at Holbeach, in South Lincolnshire, 
are doing valuable research work in the hybridization of 
varieties, especially of the daffodil. It is interesting to 
note exactly where within the Empire particular productions 
increase. Canada sends us more tobacco, New Zealand 
more pears, and Australia more wheat flour, the West Indies 
more bananas, and Malaya more tinned pineapples. Perhaps 
the most curious example of the Board’s researeh work is 
the conveyance of a number of pineapple plants from Hawaii 
to Mauritius whence the export of canned pineapples promises 
to be a source of solid wealth. The address of the E.M.B. 
is 2 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, London, S.W.1, and copics 
of certain pamphlets, including that of the bulb growe: 
can be obtained free on application, 

W. Breacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their leiiers as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tut. Spectator.] 


POLICE BOMBING 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Siz,— ‘I'he success of the two World Conferences and the fate 
of our civilization are involved in a decision, which our 
Government may have to make within a few weeks, whether 
or not Great Britain shall give up its reservation in favour of 
“bombing for police purposes in certain outlying regions ” 
and thus make possible, within (say) five years, the complete 
abolition of military aircraft and bombs, with the internation- 
alization (or an effective international control) of civil 
aircraft. 

The Government’s arguments for police bombing are, so 
far as they go, valid and must be given their full weight ; (see 
the leading article of The Times on May 30th). But here are 
four facts to set against them: Lord Halsbury informed the 
House of Lords on July 14th, 1928, that 40 tons of diphenyl- 
eyanarsine would destroy the whole population of London (a 
typical load for a bombing plane is one and a half tons). Inthe 
whole war (1914-1918), despite vast effort and expense, only 4.8 
per cent. of the ’planes raiding England were brought down. 
“There is a chance,” says Major Lefebure, “ to reduce the 
number of *planes which leave the attacked country, but 
there is no certainty of bringing them down before they have 
done their work.” The International Red Cross has, after 
special study, pronounced the protection of more than a small 
fraction of the civilian population against gas bombs to be 
impossible. 

i doubt if many of those preoccupied in responsible positions 
quite realize yet with what desperate anxiety the men and 
women, especially the young ones, of Great Britain and of the 
world, hang on this decision. This question is the key 
question, Mr. Baldwin, in his historic speech, has taught us 
this, onee for all. It is certain that there is now no chance 
of anyone being or feeling safe any more unless either 
bombing aircraft and bombs are destroyed and the manu- 
facture of more of them is effectively prevented by automatic 
international control by small bodies with wide powers under 
a Permanent Disarmament Commission; or the amount, 
type and whereabouts of all bombs and bombing aircraft 
made or stocked are continually published and inescapably 
limited by (if possible) an even stricter control. If any 
bombing is permitted, absolute international control of the 
manufacture of war material becomes a simple necessity. 
On the other hand, no other measure would do so much good 
as total air disarmament. 

Vranee has put forward a complete scheme for the develop- 
meat of civil aviation under international control which, 
with the abolition of the Government subsidies for military 
purposes, would both remove the danger of the present 
convertibility of civil aircraft and set civil aviation free to 
fulfil its great possibilities of world service. France has 
further shown her sincere desire for complete air disarmament 
(and it is France that has most to lose, having the largest air 
foree in the world) by announcing that she will not insist on 
internationalization, provided that some reliable system of 
control is applied. Nearly all the other delegations have 
urged complete disarmament. It is not to be believed that 
Great Britain will refuse to make the comparatively small 
sacrifice needed for this great constructive achievement, 
which may well mean the success of both the World Con- 
ferences.—I am, Sir, &c.. JONATHAN GRIFFIN, 

65 Portland Place, W.1., 


INDIAN REFORM 
[Vo the Editor of Tun Specravor.| 
Sin, — It is difficult in the present slogan-ridden state of Indian 
discussion for the sober facts of the Indian situation to be 
appreciated at anything like their true value. And yet when 
the ebullition of contentious critics, both in India and in 
Iingland, are dismissed from the mind, the agonizing truth 
emerges that there are toiling in India today two hundred 
million peasants and fifty thousand factory hands and 
labourers whose destiny it is really that is going to be decided 


within a very short time. Few who have uct lived in the — 
trackless villages of India and have not experienced the heart- 
rending poverty of the working classes can realize their 
position. i 

The question which every young man of India is asking 
himself, therefore, is Would the proposed constitution 
change the position of these poverty-ridden masses in any 
way and raise them to a status of self-respecting citizenship? 
¥or, allow us to say, that it is in this that the cure of the great 
Indian problem lies. No other moment in the history of 
democracy is more suited to the furtherance of this fact than 
now when a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment is sitting to discuss the Indian problem, and when 
arrangements are being made for the impending session of the 
World Economic Conterence. Brought about by the urgent 
necessity of stabilizing the position of the masses threatened 
by international crisis, as is the latter Conference, we have 
no doubt it will pay the utmost attention to the case of the 
peoples of India whose poverty is a more tremendous and a 
more potent fact than the condition of any other mass. It 
remains, however, a point to be emphasized with the greatest 
weight of emphasis lest it be lost in the maze of constitutional 
theorizing. 

With due deference to those engaged in the formation of 
the future constitution of India, the younger generation of 
India, therefore, strongly appeals that nothing which does 
not make towards the raising of the status of the Indian 
masses will achieve the desired end. —We are, Sir, &e., 

Harpirr Stncu (Hon. President), 
M. H. Rasuip, 
Lat. Cuaman (Hon. See.). 

Chief Punjab Association, 118 Park Road, Chiswick. 


METHODS OF JUSTICE 
|To the Editor of Tun Sprecraror.| 
Sir, —Mr. Cecil G. Oakes has raised several interesting ques- 
tions which seem to call for some observations. Mr. Oakes 
seems to be on very firm ground when he states that the 
Judge’s summing-up is very often only a second speech for 
the prosecution. It is really impossible for any judge to 
avoid letting a jury know what are his own views of the case. 
The Continental system in which there is no suimming-up, 
therefore, seems much fairer to the prisoner. An ordinary 
common jury is quite capable of weighing evidence of the facts 
of a case without having the judge’s own views. Mr. Oakes 
seems to have gone a little off the lines, however, when he says 
“It might be in the interests of the accused to be permitted 
to refute or explain evidence as and when given.” The English 
criminal procedure gives him every facility to do so. A 
prisoner (or his counsel if he has one) has every facility in 
cross-examination to obtain refutation or explanations as to 
evidence given in chief. Is not this sufficient? There is, 
however, a great blot on our criminal procedure which Mr. 
Oakes has not mentioned at all. That is the right of the 
prosecution after verdict given and before sentence to make 
statements as to a prisoner's character or reputation which 
he cannot, by the nature of things refute, and which must 
prejudice the judge or magistrate against him. Beyond being 
allowed to prove previous convictions (for any class of offence) 
the prosecution should not be allowed to attack the prisoner's 
character. After all, if a prisoner has never been convicted 
before he must (apart from the offence of which he has just 
been found guilty) be presumed to be of good character. Let 
me give one or two examples (similar things can be read in 
almost any newspaper) after conviction a police oflicer says : 
~The accused has been suspected of similar offences for a 
very long time,” or “* Complaints have been made that a very 
tall man (the prisoner let us suppose is very tall) has been 
seen lately in the neighbourhood doing these things.” The 
result is that the accused receives a sentence for offences for 
which he has never been tried. [s this right ?--I am, Sir, &e., 
I. W. R, Tuomson, 
Law Sociely’s Hall, Chancery Lane, WC, 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INFLATION 
{Fo the Editor of Tur Specraror.] | 
Si,—-Although ‘the Irish fmancial dispute may not come 
before the Economie Conference in the same way as War 
Debts due now to America, yet the minor matter perhaps 
could be made a means of experiment to mect beth difliculties 
by inflation. 

The capital now funded for America stands at about 
£805,000,000, whife Land Annuities by themselves represent 
a capital of £76,000,000 ; and both are terminable annuities ; 
other details may bring it to £92,000,000, and thus one 
represents one-tenth of the other. Both at home, and 
even more in America, some valid excuse for inflation is now 
required, and this would not of necessity raise any prices, 
should a corresponding amount of goods and services come 
into circulation, so that the inflation would be only relative, 
not absolute. And such a consequence is quite possible. 

Actual suggestions appear to have been made that Ireland 
should raise a Loan and pay down between twenty and 
thirty millions, while if England was also to inflate by about 
fifty millions,’ at least some eighty millions would thus be 
available to commute all the Land Annuities and leave a 
balance. Hf such inflation did lead to higher prices as some 
forn: of indirect taxation, Ireland with her linked currency 
would have to bear her own share of it, yet if prices did 
not rise in propertion with mereased trade, nobody would 
suffer by any such experiment. 

America, it is true, does not form part of the Mother 
Country, yet she might agree to alow any such special 
inflation to pay off her own debt, to be legal tender in her 
own country as it would be here, either in the shape of dollars, 
sterling or both, which would ease the situation, give her 
the inflation which she needs, and also help to link dollars 
with sterling in the future, while she would get all her money 
in full and end the business.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newtown Park, Ce. Dublin. Joun HE. Burron, 


HOSPIFAL SUNDAY 

[Fo the Editor of Tne Specraror.| 
Sirn,—Sunday, June 18th, is Hospital Sunday, the annual 
opportunity for the citizens of London and Greater London to 
vive, of their charity, financial aid to the Voluntary Hospitals 
of London through the medium of the Metropolitan Hospital 
Sunday Fund. It is an occasion of which no more than a 
reminder should be necessary to make every one give gene- 
rously. An Annual Denation from every person in Greater 
London of one day’s income (not the old tenth, but only one 
three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth part. of what he or she receives 
m a@ year) would not only render the Hospitals free from fman- 
ciaF embarrassment, but would relieve them of that far ereater 
burden—the knowledge that there is still a vast amount of 
sickness and suffering with whieh, for lack of means, they 
are unable to deal. 

The Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund is the oldest of the 
general funds in aid of the hospitals, and since 245 institutions 
for the relief and healing of sickness participate in it, there 
can be few charities to which a donation is more beneficent. and 
far-reaching in its effect. I appeal particularly to motorists 
and to those who, by leaving London at. the week-end, seek 
relaxation from the strain of professional and business life to 
mark their carefree absence from Town by sending a donation 
to this great charity. 

The hospitals have responded nobly te the extra calls made 
upon them by the enormous imerease in the traffic on our 
roads during the last few years, and it will be hard indeed if the 
very circumstance which has thus added to the Hospitals’ 
burden of work should, at the same time, diminish their in- 
eome. Users of our roads will, therefore, I am sure, not miss 
this opportunity of showing their appreciation of the hospitals 
whose assistance some of their numbers are fated to use daily, 
often by no fault of their own. I therefore urge all those who 
for any reason will be away from London on Sunday, 
June sth, to send beforehand a donation to their usual place 
of worship, or to me, addressed, ‘* 'The Metropolitan Hospital! 
Sunday Fund, The Mansion House, E.C. 4.”-—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

P. Greenaway, Lord Mayor, 
Presiient and Treasurer Hospital Sunday Fund. 
Phe Mansion Louse. London, BC. 4 


—————, 
—= 


VANDALISM AT OXFORD 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.| 
Str,—Net many months ago you allowed me some words of 
protest in these columns against ‘ The disfigurement of 
London ” by new and abnormal modes of building. Today [| 
would bespeak a hearing with regard to developments affecting 
—not indeed the capital and its aspect, but a centre, neverthe- 
less, of national interest, namely, Oxford. I refer in particular 
to what are somewhat cynically termed ‘the St. Aldate’s 
Improvements,” which im point of faet combine the destruction 
of antiquity with the intrusion of modernity. 

This is no piecemeal or casual aftaek, but a set scheme for 
recasting the greater part ef the ancient thoreughtare which 
forms the city’s main approach and exit on the southern side. 
As a matter of fact, attention was publicly drawn, a couple of 
years ago or more, to the vandalism invoived in the project. 
Nevertheless the double mischief is’ already well advanced in 
execution, as E witnessed not long sinee. The chief object 
of interest in that part of the old street under sentence—-a fine 
group of seventeenth-century dwellings—was evidently the 
first victim of the housebreakers, while precisely en its site has 
been planted the central block of a great new garage frontage, 
pompously camouflaged as a piece of academical Ciassic de- 
sign—although meongruously associated with expanses of 
plate-glass window. Wings had already sprouted on either 
side, so that. in this feature we have the nucleus and foretaste 
of a transformation-scene in which whatever remains of 
antiquity on either side of the street, below a certain point, is 
plainly doomed to demolition and reconstruction. 

The peculiar sin and warning symptom of these proceedings 
lies in the fact that Oxford is the scene of them. Fer Oxford 
may be considered a test case. Tf antiquity must perish there 
that industrialism may flourish, where can antiquity and tra- 
dition be considered secure? Who indeed would have 
imagined that. Oxford, or any ancient part of it, could be dealt 
with after the fashion of some mushroom eity of the West —to 
be pulled down, so to speak, overnight, and rebuilt in the 
morning to the latest pattern! But Oxford has been called 
the home of lost causes, and apparently we must reckon aniong 
them that of its ancient domestic memorials, and with them 
the traditional aspect of its non-collegiate quarters. I have 
indeed read that certain societies, local or other, are now 
taking, in ene form or another, an increased, if belated, 
interest im this class of antiquity—-a somewhat significant 
admission in itself But. meantime, what of St. Aldate’s, and 
its already mutilated and much further threatened features 
and characteristics ?7—I am, Sir, &e., 


London, S.W.7. W. Ranporri, 


GRITH FYRD CAMPS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.} 
Sir.—Unemployment is leisure; and leisure is an oppor- 
tunity to do many excellent things which employed people 
have but little time for; Grith Fyrd Camps is an organiza- 
tion that enables: young men to make use of this cppor- 
tunity by educating themselves in various: qualities for 
which there is the greatest. need in the world today. 

The course lasts eighteen months. Young men are enrolled 
and go to camp, where they co-operate in production of as 
great a proportion as possible of their own needs. They 
grow much of their own food, keep livestock, build their 
dwelling-places as much as possible from materials found on 
the spot, and supply other needs by cobbling, weaving, 
sarpentry and other crafts. There is as yet only one camp, 
established in March, 1932, at Godshill, near Fordingbridge, 
Hants, but further camps with not more than: fifty members 
in each will be established in other districts as fast as our 
progress and financial considerations will allow. The Ministry 
of Labour supports us by allowing unemployed members to 
continue to draw benefits and pay them mto the sehemce. 
While not restricted to unemployed, the movement. naturally 
appeals most to those unable to find werk.- Others pay £1! 
a week, and it is confidently hoped that as the movemeni 
becomes: firmly established, and its educational and other 
advantages appreciated, more members will eome in on this 
basis. ‘These payments by members do not. cover the cost 
ef the movement while it is in its early stages and still 
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expanding, but generous subscribers have enabled the work 
to start, and it is hoped they wili enable it to spread. 

Grith Fryd claims to give the very training that our 
schools do not give. For the first six months members work 
for the camp’s self-support. During the second six months 
this productive work continues, and, in addition, small 
groups equipped with light-weight camping gear fare forth 
to see all they can of England: the beauty of its country 
and many of its cities, and the casual sordidness that has 
resulted in other places from lack of town-planning and fore- 
sight: the bad conditions under which so many people live 
and the efforts that are being made to improve these con- 
ditions. By the time the last six months arrive, many will 
have gained a desire to share in this task of improvement, 
and they will be given as much time for this as our position 
as regards self-support will allow. Voluntary workers are 
wanted in all fields, and more fields will open. The move- 
ment can supply helpers for unemployment camps, or for 
seaside camps for children ; there is hardly a town or village 
that eculd not be made more beautiful ; derelict industrial 
sites want clearing and slag heaps planting over; land 
utilization surveys and archaeological work await the doing. 

The purpose of Grith Fryd training will perhaps now be 
The work which occupies the first six months, 
and persists at intervals through the remainder of the course, 
forms 2 basis ; in the second period members gain not only 
an appreciation of what needs doing, but some idea of how 
to do it; the third period affords an opportunity for the 
practice of citizen service. 


understood. 


At the present time the movement claims attention chicfly 
as affording an alternative to membership of the industrial 
system. Such an alternative is clearly required when there 
are in this country over 2} million more work-seekers than 
but it must recognize the value of work 
and discipline, and look forward to the future. Grith Fryd 
does this by educating its members ia leadership. and making 
them more fit to oceupy any position, whether as employee 
or employer, but most particularly by giving them a chance 
to become used to rural life. All particulars of the move- 


there are jobs ; 


ment may ‘be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Grith Fryd 
Camps, Toynbee Hall, London, EK. 1.1 am, Sir, &e., 
23 Aensington Gore, SW. 7. Artiucr R. Coss. 
ABOLISHING THE SLUMS 


|T'0 the Editor of Tur Sevcraror.| 

Sin, May I underline the point made by Major Yeats-Brown 
about the attitude of some he might have many 

Christians to the question of birth-control and the com- 
munication of the best means of achieving it to the very 
poor? I feel very strongly that this is the one part of the 
problem which is in great danger of being neglected and 
I thank Major Yeats-Brown for his courage in bringing it 
forward and you, Sir, for lendin: the columns of your great 
journal for the purpose. Being a Church of England 
clergyman of no distinction or eminence it would obviously 
he unwise to add my signature at the present juncture, so 
I sign myself, Sir, Chericus AUDAX. 


said 


SLOW MOTION CRICKET 
{Vo the ‘Editor of Tun Seecraror.| 
Sin, Although the attention of the public is unfortunately 
all too frequently drawn to such lamentable exhibitions of 
slow motion cricket as that to which Janus drew attention 
in your issue of May 26th, few of your readers perhaps realize 
to what a remarkable extent the game has actually slowed up 
during the past quarter of a century. Since 1904, wickets 
have improved to such a remarkable extent that the batsman’s 
task has become progressively a lighter one. Should slow 
motion cricket continue unchecked —and there is little reason 
to suppose that it will not do so—in the lifetime of many of 
the present generation of cricketers the rate of scoring will 
have fallen to a figure perilously near to one run per over. 
‘lo what extent leg theory and bodyline bowling owe their 
origin to these present-day batting tactics is a matter for indi- 
vidual conjecture, but one may be pardoned, I think, for 
doubting whether the present moment is altogether a well- 
chosen one at which to proclaim its legitimacy to either 


SPECTA 


rer. 


Australia or Africa, where these painful symptoms of batting 
paralysis are not in evidence. Should not the M.C.C. first 
attempt to put its own house in order? If it does not take 
energetic measures to restore the game to its former vitality 
by speeding up the rate of scoring, possibly worse symptoms 
will before long appear and add to the disrepute which County 
Cricket is steadily bringing upon itself.-I am, Sir, &e., 
W. A. Power (Capt.). 
R.A.V. Staff College, Andover. 


THE LITERARY TASTE OF CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.| 

Sir,—-In your review of Six to Sixteen, in your issue of June 
2nd, you quite rightly criticize the sections dealing with 
poetry and elementary biology. May I be allowed to offer 

an explanation ? 

I quite realize that the poctry section is inadequate. The 
Children’s Book Club opened with a selected list of antholo- 
gies, intended as an introduction to the subject, to be added 
to as the demand arose. But owing to lack of interest on the 
part of our members, few additions have been made. It may 
be that the modern child is not interested in poetry, but Tam 
inclined to think that it is rather that poetry is not a subject 
to be borrowed from a library. The time limit may have 
something to do with this, for the reading of poetry should 
be a leisurely proceeding. 

I intended the elementary bivlogy section for children 
reading under their parents’ guidance. It has been one of the 
surprises of the Children’s Book Club that, although one 
hears the subject discussed on all sides, little use has been 
made of this section of the Library. 

The Library contains more than 1,800 books, all I hope 
suitable for our members, and I know we have been successful 
in improving the taste of many. It is comparatively easy to 
guide taste, but it is difficult to create a demand for special 
‘subjects. am, Sir, &e. GEORGENA Brivcge. 

The Children’s Book Club, 17 Connaught Street, W.2. 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 
|To the Editor of Turn Spercravor.| 

Sir, In your issue of April 21st Janus wrote : “The principal 
daily papers have been very variously served in regard to the 
trial at Moscow. . The Times, which has consistently 
refused to send a representative to Russia at all, naturally 
found itself badly left.” May I ask for a little space in which 
to comment on this and a further illustration of The Times 
policy with regard to Russia ? 

The dignity of The Times, in the opinion of many, suffered 
gravely from the attitude it adopted during the trial. It 
refused, on principle, to send a special correspondent to report 
the trial and all the agency reports from Moscow were prefixed 
by long and frequently improbable despatches from The Times 
correspondent at Riga, some 600 miles away, and in a different 
country. 

The breadth of imagination of this particular correspon- 
dent is shown by the following extract from an article which 
appeared the week before last entitled ‘“* Semi-starvation in 
Russia ” : ** Occasional corpses lying in the streets of Moscow 
evoked a certain interest among passers-by in the early spring. 
Now they have become more frequent and attract little 
notice.” This, and similar editorial and cabled phantasies 
which appeared during the trial, appear to a visitor to Moscow 
and a day-to-day observer of the trial definitely to contravene 
those well-known ambitions of The Times : “To be emphatic 
without sensationalism ” and “ to give the news faithfully.” 
One of the most irritating features of The Times’ comments on 
and reports of the proceedings in Moscow was its childish use 
of inverted commas for such words as: trial, defence, and 
confession. Happily these inverted commas are omitted in 
the articles which have now been republished as a pamphiet, 
entitled “The Moscow Trial: New Light on the Case,” but, 
otherwise, there is no evidence of restraint in this series whose 
object is * to throw new light on the trial.” 

In the leading article of May 22nd, introducing the first of 
the series —the ‘so-called ** own story ” of Mr. Monkhouse - - 
we find such phrases, as ‘ British victims of an exotic rite,” 
“they were unexpectedly clawed and carried off by the new 
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Inquisition,” “stories of guilt obligingly composed for the 
prisoners ” and other remarks of a nature hardly calculated 
to hasten the release of the two British engineers now in the 
Sokolniki prison. ‘* Mr. Monkhouse’s Own Story,” contain- 
ing only some 25 lines of reported speech, is interesting for the 
reiteration by Mr. Monkhouse of the allegation that he was 
cross-examined by the OGPU for 19 hours and that he 
received no preferential treatment. The mystery why Mr. 
Monkhouse retracted this allegation in court, when confronted 
with records from the Libuianka, although he must have 
realized that he thus placed his Government in a most embar- 
rassing position, is not referred to by The Times. The 
** Special Correspondent ” responsible for these articles airily 
dismisses the central mystery in a mysterious case with the 
words : 

**'To most people the distinction between 19, 18, or even 12 hours 
of continuous cross-examination will appear a distinction with 
hardly a difference.” 

The second article, ‘* Mr. Cushny and the OGPU,” contains 
a balanced account by Mr. Cushny of this engineer’s experi- 
ences before the trial. There seems no doubt that a 
good deal of threat and counter-threat was used by the OGPU 
in extracting confessions from these men, and the fight Mr. 
Cushny put up, recounted in his own words, makes one of the 
most interesting and significant documents published since the 
case began. 

The third article is devoted to ‘‘ Light on the Confessions ” 
in which The Times special correspondent skirts round the 
question of why Mr. Thornton and Mr. Macdonald, having 
signed written confessions which, according to The Times, were 
without foundation, should not have retracted them in much 
more definite terms during the proceedings when the prisoners 
knew that they had the backing of their firm and of their 
Government. That, to the mind of an observer of the trial, 

yas absolutely incomprehensible. Admitted that these con- 
fessions were signed under moral pressure ; admitted that the 
prisoners were anxious not to render the position of Mr: 
Macdonald even more precarious, it is yet almost incredible 
that they were not advised through the embassy by their 
Government and through Mr. Turner by Metro-Vickers to get 
up and, in plain English, one after the other, to denounce the 
trial as a “ frame-up’”’ and the accusations as absurd and un- 
founded. But, although these were men with sufficient 
experience of Soviet affairs to know that a foreigner has never 
received the death sentence as the outcome of a show trial in 
the U.S.S.R., they never attempted to make unretracted, 

open declarations, although the Press in Moscow was con- 
tinually urging them to do so and was prepared to break all 
censorship rules to get such statements out to the world. This 
mystery is never touched upon in The Times articles, which 
therefore appear to fail in their avowed object of disclosing 
the “ truth” about the trial. 

In the fourth and last article of the series, entitled ‘“* Cramp- 
ing the Defence,” The Times special correspondent mentions 
that *“‘ There was no attempt to draw a connected and con- 
vineing story from the English accused.” That the prisoners 
never attempted to provide one for themselves is, I suggest, the 
real reason why the ultimate verdict of the British public on 
the recent proceedings in Moscow must remain open until a 
great deal more “ light” is thrown on the trial than these 
articles succeed in throwing.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

EyE-WITNESS. 


DISMISSED OFFICERS 
[To the Editor of Tre: Srecraronr.] 
Sir,—The settlement reached, so far, in the case of ex- 
Inspector John Syme is of public interest, more especially by 
reason of the State not compensating Mr. Syme in respect of 
his broken career, after having suppressed the admission of 
an exemplary service in the Force from which Mr. Syme was 
dismissed. There are grounds to deny the legality and 
regularity of the paltry pension now being paid. 

Taken in conjunction with the recent letter from the 
Committees agitating in respect of the case of the dismissed 
Commandant of the W.R.A.F., published in The Times, &c., 
the outstanding point is that the dismissed officer has the 
right to face her accusers and their charges. Nothing but the 
desputism of erring officials, and the somewhat alarming 


—> 


apathy of Ministers permits the continuance of these denials 

of Mercy and Truth, which should combine to justice in both 

these cases. The people should watch their liberties. 
Differing with the methods of the Douglas Pennant Com, 

mittee, more than with those of that great gentleman, Mp, 

John Syme, I am, Sir, &e., Witrrip Pratt, 
119 Auckland Hill, S.E. 27. 


GERMANY UNDER THE TREATY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]| 

Srr,—In his courteous and tolerant review of my new book, 
which I highly appreciate, Sir Andrew McFadyean asks my 
authority for the statement that France ‘* demanded that 
Germany should pay 600 million pounds a year for 42 years,” 
I quoted from page 30 of Mr. Lloyd George’s book, Reparations 
and War Debts, where he says that when opening the Paris 
Conference of January, 1921, the French Finance Minister 
went back to the Boulogne figures and ‘“‘ demanded that the 

xerman annuity should be assessed at 12,000,000,000 gold 
marks for 42 years.” My critic also questions my conclusion 
that ‘“‘unless the unexpected happens the population of France 
seems destined soon to reach the stabilization point, while the 
fecundity of the German nation continues but little impaired,” 
In so writing I was not, of course, ignorant of the fact that the 
after-effects of a protracted course of starvation and the 
exercise of prudential restraints have temporarily reduced the 
German birth-rate greatly. On the other hand, I attribute 
great importance to the vigorous endeavours which are being 
made to encourage marriage and large families, as by the 
Reichsbund der Kinderreindienst and other societies, taxation- 
alleviations, the cheapening of secondary education (the 
elementary schools are free), and passionate public appeals 
to patriotism. Remembering the average German’s respect 
for authority, his readiness to follow where he is led, and his 
susceptibility to mass suggestion, it is not difficult to believe 
(though I may be wrong) that as prosperity returns the in- 
fluences which now tend to depress the natality rate will 
largely disappear.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Headington, Oxford. W. H. Dawson. 


THOMAS MOORE 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As I am engaged in collecting materials for a life of 
Thomas Moore, the Anglo-Irish poet, I shall be obliged to 
any of your readers who can put me in touch with unpub- 
lished letters or documents by or concerning him.—I an, 
Sir, &c., Howarp Mumrorp JONES, 
9 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Poetry 
A Warning 


Marp, would you keep your heart 
Smooth as unprinted snow ? 

Are you afraid to know 

The turmoil and the smart, 

The shocks and hazards of 

The long campaign of love ? 


Then loiter if you will 

With Corin in the lane ; 
Dance with him on the green, 
Or picnic on the hill : 

Such pranks need leave no less 
Your spirit’s singleness. 


But share with him no toil, 
Art, enterprise or trade ; 
Labour not by his side 

At bench, loom, desk or soil: 
For wit nor will can check 
That aphrodisiac, 

Nor true heart long withstand 
Shared craft of brain or hand. 


JAN STRUTHER. 
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Reflections on Peacemakers® 


By H. Witson Harris. 


How invariably, in every book on the Peace Conference, 
President Wilson dominates the stage. And how inevitably 
every historian of the Peace Conference pounces on the 
President’s Presbyterianism. Mr. Lloyd George is, I believe, 
a Baptist, but it has not been generally assumed that his 
policy regarding Upper Silesia was conditioned by his con- 
victions on total immersion. But ever since Mr. Keynes 
coined his now notorious phrase about ‘* debamboozling the 
old Presbyterian ” every author who has discussed Woodrow 
Wilson has thought it necessary to ascribe half the President’s 
mistakes to the fact that he was a Presbyterian, and the other 
half to the fact that he was a professor. Mr. Harold Nicolson 
errs less frequently in this direction than most, but he errs 
too much. There is no real reason for disguising the fact 
that Woodrow Wilson was, among other things, a human 
being, animated from time to time by the unruly wills and 
affections common to most humans, or that it was compara- 
tively minor defects in his character—vanity, obstinacy, 
secretiveness—which produced such disproportionate 
eonsequences at Paris. 

Most of the many Peace Conference historians—Mr. 
Nicolson, again, less than the majority, but still, I think, 
too much—have overlooked, or at any rate understressed, 
two fundamental facts—one, that an ideally just peace was 
impossible in 1919, and two, that President Wilson was only 
one of five main plenipotentiaries. He held strong cards, 
strong enough to enable him to veto proposals by his col- 
leagues —at the cost of holding up indefinitely a peace of 
which the world stood in clamant need—but not strong enough 
to enable him to impose his will. For all this Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, in his constant references to the Presidcnt’s 
collapse, his betrayal of his principles, and so forth, makes 
too little allowance. When I say Mr. Harold Nicolson I 
mean one Mr. Harold Nicolson, for what makes this volume 
as instructive and entertaining as it is is the fact that it is in 
reality \vritten by the Messrs. Harold Nicolson, a Mr. Nicolson 
who served on the staff of the British Delegation at Paris 
during those hectic six months in 1919 and kept a diary, and 
a Mr. Nicolson, jam rude donatus, who philosophizes valuably 
and suggestively on peacemaking from the tranquillity of 
his study after an interval of a dozen years. 

It is worth while pointing the distinction by one or two 
quotations in relation to this same unfortunate President 
Wilson. One of Mr. Wilson's characteristics, according to the 
Mr. Nicolson of 1933, was his sensitiveness to Press criticisms. 
“Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau were, in this respect, 
gloriously pachydermatous. Mr. Wilson retained his school- 
girl skin. On February 10th M. Capus wrote an article in 
the Figaro which ran as follows ... President Wilson 
countered this abhorrent lucidity on the part of M. Capus by 
threatening to transfer the Conference to Geneva.” To the 
Mr. Nicolson of 1933 the article was not unreasonable, and 
the President’s resentment rather childish. But what did 
the Mr. Nicolson of 1919 write in his diary under date 
February 11th ?—‘ A dreadful attack on Wilson yesterday 
in the Figaro. I hear he is furious and threatens to transfer 
the Conference to Geneva. It would be a good thing if he 
did.’ Again, for the Mr. Nicolson of 1933, the failure of 
President Wilson to insist on the scrapping of the Treaty of 
London, by which France and Britain were bound to Italy 
and to which Italy relentlessly held them, was the final 
disillusionment. Of that this Mr. Nicolson writes: “He first 
(on April 14th) indicated to Signor Orlando that he was 
prepared to compromise on Fiume. And he then (on 
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April 28rd) issued to the Press a statement in which he 
appealed to the Italian people over the head of their elected 
Representative. He thus combined the secrecy of the old 
diplomacy with the most flagrant indiscretions of the new,” 
The Mr. Nicolson of 1919 had written: ‘* Wilson has issued 
to the Press a statement showing up the Italian claims. The 
Italians say they will leave Paris. Good riddance,” and “ The 
whole business in the end will increase the prestige of the 
Conference and of Wilson personally.” 

These contrasts, which could be further developed, start 
suggestive trains of reflection on the writing of history. Mr. 
Nicolson, whose candour in thus reproducing his unedited 
diary is altogether praiseworthy, would say—does, in fact 
say—that the latter represents the first reactions of enthusi- 
astic (though gradually disillusioned) youth, the earlier half 
of the book the considered judgements of ruminative, or if 
you will, philosophic, middle age. In the historian’s make-up 
there must be room for both, and it is never easy to decide 
how nicely a given historian of his own times, Mr. Nicolson 
or any other, has held the balance between the two. For 
myself, I find more common ground at many points with 
the Mr. Nicolson of 1919. 

I have spoken of the Mr. Nicolson of today as a historian. 
That description needs qualification. He says plainly that 
he has not set out to tell the story of the Peace Conference. 
He does not, for instance, so much as mention the Polish 
Corridor or Danzig. His purpose is in the first half of his 
book to discuss the Conference methods (as a guide to peace- 
makers of a generation hence) and the reasons for its failures, 
and in the second to give a purely subjective view of the 
Conference as an active participant in its labours saw it. I 
doubt if the volume will be quite as useful to the next genera- 
tion as Mr. Nicolson hopes, for as no war is like the one before 
it no peace conference will very accurately mirror its pre- 
decessor. Already we have moved some way. Mr. Nicolson, 
for example, applies the mildly derisory epithet “‘ engaging ” 
to the Wilsonian doctrine that in future wars there would 
be no neutrality. Yet the doctrine has just been re-proclaimed 
on like authority and hailed by the world as epoch-making. 

But to say this is not to disparage Mr. Nicolson’s book 
for a moment. It is a brilliant, a discerning, a suggestive 
and consequently a permanently valuable study. And it 
must be criticised, if at all, for what it is, the second volume 
of a trilogy, in which the author’s admirable life of his father, 
Lord Carnock, as representing pre-War diplomacy, is supple- 
mented by this examination of Peace Conference methods, 
and will be completed by a third book on post-War diplomacy 
as centred round the person of Lord Curzon. Mr. Nicolson 
has reproduced the feverish atmosphere of Paris in 1919, 
the falsetto chorus of rival claims, the incessant strife of 
purpose against futility, the recognition of the impossibility 
of doing justice here without creating injustice there, with 
vivid fidelity. His glimpses of personalities, the Big Four, 
of course, but as well, and particularly, Balfour (the sentence 
* A, J. B. makes the whole of Paris seem vulgar,” is perhaps 
the best in the book) Crowe, Venizelos, are illuminating. 
His discussion of a Press-exploited public opinion as a handicap 
to negotiators is sobering. And such vexlicts as his unex- 
pected (but in my view quite just) appreciation of the American 
delegation (‘* The United States Delegation were the best 
informed; the British Delegation came a good second’’) 
readjust values usefully. Mr. Nicolson, as he insists, has not 
written a history, but he has made a very real contribution 
to history, and those who may differ fairly sharply from some 
of his judgements will not appreciate his book the less for that. 
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Keys to America 


My American Friends. By L. P. Jacks, LL.D. (Constable. 


7s. 6d. 
The dred Political Systeni. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s.) 

** A HUNDRED times in writing this book,” said Lord Bryce 
in 1888, in the first chapter of The American Commonwealth, 
“have I been disheartened by the facts I was stating: .a 
hundred times has the recollection of the abounding strength 
and vitality of the nation chased away these tremors.” 
And 50 years later the authors of these two books, writing 
from different points of view, can say the same. Dr. Jacks 
draws his conclusions from long experience and describes 
the American people as social phenomena: Mr. Brogan 
gives us the anatomy, the physiology and some of the 
pathology of their political life: and both are valuable 
guides to the English reader—the American will perhaps 
earn much, too—at a moment when real knowledge of 
America is vital to us in handling the problems of Anglo- 
American co-operation. There has never been a moment 
when greater.issues of fate depended upon the capacity 
of England and America to work together; and therefore 
never before has it been so important for the two nations 
and their Governments, each to know the character and 
the feelings of the other. If certain British Ministers and 
certain American Senators had schooled themselves for 
their common task by learning some of the lessons taught 
in these two books without any didactic intent, they would 
not so readily have become at once the victims and the 
mouthpieces of their own national prejudices. And they 
would have learned that the article produced for home con- 
sumption is rarely a satisfactory export. 

Dr. Jacks has such knowledge of the essential Americé 
that he can draw aside the veil of appearance which so often 
conceals it from the casual observer. This book will prove 
to the reader that the source of his insight is an unusual 
‘apacity to divest his mind of its cloak of Englishness and 
to see Americans, not as trans-atlantic ducklings escaping 
from an English hen, but as a society of men that have 
created themselves anew in a continent of opportunity. 
He has many shrewd comments to make, and his opening 
advice ought to be issued with the visa on the passport of 
every British visitor to the United States. He lays down 
three rules: Avoid generalizations: judge nothing in 
America by the point at which it has arrived, but all things 
by the direction in which they are moving: and when 
struck by something peculiarly evil, always look out for its 
contrary. Dr. Jacks recks his own rede; and in the chapter 
on standardization as well as in his suggestive remarks on 
the practice of self-criticism among Americans which he 
finds just as characteristic as their boasting, the reader 
will find good examples of it. And, throughout the book, 
there are constant lessons in the value of his method for 
those who would know America. He is well aware that 
there are stumbling blocks that make essential comprehension 
difficult, and his warning to Englishmen that the ** Oxford 
aecent ~*~ and the * Oxford manner” are chief among them 
is one which those who take upon themselves to talk to 
American audiences will do well to heed. The very fact 
that we use the same language is a snare, for it leads us 
to believe that we have something in common which the 
rest of the world cannot share—which is a delusion. Even 
if the two so-called Anglo-Saxon peoples enjoy a certain 
fundamental community of origin and thought, the task 
of co-operation in contemporary tasks is not made any the 
casier thereby ; and while I agree with Dr. Jacks that they 
are probably “nearer to mutual understanding” than 
ever before, I also agree with him that they are “still a 
long way off.’ His book is one of the piers on the bridge 
of a better understanding. 

Mr. Brogan, on the other hand, has made a purely politica 
study, covering nearly the same ground as Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth ; and, in thus challenging comparison with 
that classic work, the praise he earns in his task is that his 
volume is not unworthy of its predecessor. If there are 
few Englishmen who possess the psychological insight of 
Dr. Jacks, there are probably fewer still who have Mr, 
Brogan’s knowledge. It is true that too often he yields to 
the temptation of parading it by over-cramming his piges 
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with detail and resorting to allusions whieh even well. 
informed Americans would not always appreciate, but these 
faults themselves are only the excess of his good quality, 
He never permits himself to generalize without calling a 
host of witnesses in support of his opinion, and_ there js 
hardly a page which dees not contain an apt anecdote or a 
happy illustration. Thus he presents a study of American 
politics which is no mere cold dissection of institutions, but 
a revealing picture of living men making a national con- 
stitution in what he calls a mood of ** alarmed revolutionary 
conservatism ” (has anyone put Hamilton and Jefferson in 
the same cradle of epigrammatic phrase before ?), using it 
and abusing it in the name of liberty but really for the 
defence of property, and deliberately subordinating it and all 
its manifestations in politics to the great American task of 
exploiting the riches of nature. The relation of politics to 
business in America has neyer been so shrewdly analysed, 
nor have many writers so well explained the weakness of all 
reform movements, The chapters on the~ President and the 
Cabinet will reveal one of the great differences between 
English and American political practice; and the part 
played by ~ spoils,” pensions’ and = * patronage” in 
establishing the power of the ‘ machine ” explains how 
almost invariably the balance of national forces in Washington, 
and their action even in American foreign policy, is created 
and influenced and disturbed by the parochial obligations of 
Senators and Congressmen. 

Mr. Brogan is well aware that America is now face to 
face with new problems for which her existing political 
system may prove inadequate, And he predicts — the 
“ strengthening of the Presidency” as the only means 
whereby the treatment of new economic and social problems 
van be undertaken. It is not so much the Congressional 
form of Government that has failed, as that the ingrained 
habits of the American parliamentary representative have 
robbed him of the capacity to act with coherence and fore- 
sight. In Mr, Roosevelt we see the “ strengthened ” 
President, and thus America seems to accept Mr. Brogan’s 
prescription : but Mr. Brogan makes no confident prophecy. 
He knows that only what Burke called “a mighty current 
in human affairs ” can change the old system, and until such 
a revolution carries the American mind from its traditional 
moorings, the American political system will stand in its 
ancient ways. Mr. Franklin Roosevelt appears to us as the 
portent of change: but not till he has finished his task, 
not perbaps for years thereafter, shall we know whether 
America is truly set on a new course, A. F. Wuyrte. 


Three Judicial Systems 

Courts and Judges in France, Germany, and England. Hy 
R. C.K. Ensor. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 

THERE are many indications that the pendulum of public 
opinion is swinging back to a less complacent attitude 
towards the administration of the law. That being so, it 
is well that we should at least inquire whether there is 
anything to be learned from the experiments of other 
countries ; which, in many respects at any rate, the most 
insular would admit to be as civilized as our own, 

In this little book, the tightly-packed contents of which 
are based upon lectures given at the London School of 
Eeonomics, Mr. Ensor makes a valuable contribution to such 
an inquiry in the shape of a description, at onee lucid and 
critical, of the judicial systems of the three principal countries 
of Western Europe. Since, in substanee, the German system, 
like that of most Continental countries, is modelled upon 
that of France, the main emphasis of the book is upon the 
comparison between the constitutions, recruitment and dis- 
tribution of the courts of law in France and England. From 
this comparison the features which emerge as distinetive of 
our insular system are the small number and the relatively 
high pay of our judges; their recruitment from the Bar ; 
the practical elimination of judicial promotion ; the extent 
to which civil business is centralized in the capital; the 
multiplicity of appeals; the expense of litigation; the 


extensive employment of laymen in the administration of 


criminal justice ; the absence of administrative courts ; and 
the fact that we have no Ministry of Justice. 
Of these differences some are legitimate ocezsions for 
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complacency ; others are less so. Mr. Ensor rightly dwells 
upon the evils arising from the rivalry for promotion 
jn the judicial hierarchy which is an almost inevitable 
result of the Continental organization, evils which are 
due not so much to the sinister pressure of admini- 
strative interests as to the real or supposed “pull” of 
political advoeates. That the perverting influence of the 
executive government is not a real danger is shown 
by the unbounded confidence placed by the French in the 
impartiality of their supreme administrative Court. The 
small salaries paid to Continental judges Mr. Ensor does not 
think to be productive of evil consequences, any more than 
with us the small pay of military and naval officers. The 
elimination of the layman (save as juryman) from the 
administration of criminal justice in France he commends ; 
he does not comment upon the employment, even in the 
president’s chair, of unpaid lay judges in the commercial 
courts. He applauds the decentralization of justice, the 
restriction of appeals to one degree, and the strict confine- 
ment of the jurisdiction of the Court of Cassation to revision 
on points of law and procedure. 

Mr. Ensor comments upon the fact that the recruitment 
of the large number of judges required by the French, as 
by the German system, is rendered less formidable by the 
fact that in both countries the law is much easier to ascertain 
than with us. ‘This is doubtless true; but he might have 
added, had he not deliberately and of necessity excluded mat- 
ters of procedure from consideration, that the much greater 
measure of “ imperium” vested in the English judge calls 
for a far higher standard of personal prestige in its depositary. 
The author underrates, by the way, the authority of precedent 
in French judicial dialectics ; it is not uncommon nowadays 
for individual precederts to be cited among the motifs of a 
judgement. 

In the final chapter, entitled “ Comparisons and Con- 
clusions,’ Mr. Ensor argues, as many readers will think 
convincingly, for the creation of a Ministry of Justice, 
invoking the analogies of the Ministries of Education and of 
Health, both of which were brought into existence in response 
to the realized necessity of rationalizing a great public service. 

But even to mention all the questions raised in this stimu- 
lating and opportune little book would require more space 
than we can command. Two minor criticisms may be 
offered. It is, we fancy, a mistake to say that all appeals 
save those to the Court of Cassation have the effect of 
suspending the execution of the judgement appealed from ; 
and to speak of the president of a French court as “ sitting 
as a referee’ is unduly cryptic ; the juge des référés may be 
tolerably translated as “ the injunction-judge.” 

M. S. Amos. 


In Russia—Now 


Russian Roundabout. By Archibald Lyall. (Desmond Harms- 

worth. 6s.) 
This Russian Business. By EK. T. Brown. (Allen and Unwin. 

10s. 
Suan Soviet Russia. By Klaus Mehnert. (Allen and Unwin. 

7s. 6d.) 
Tux Russian tourist season is on us once more ; and in a few 
weeks gangs of “the heterogeneous citizens of that State 
within a State which is Intourist” (the phrase is Mr. Lyall’s) 
will resume their carefully shepherded pilgrimages through the 
Soviet Union. But even while new aspirants are being enrolled 
at the Intourist office in Bush House, the last leaves of yester- 
year’s tourists are still fluttering fromthe Press and bestrewing 
the reviewer's table. Mr. Lyall was a member of the same 
excursion which last summer took to Russia Mr. Kingsley 
Martin and ** Low,” who afterwards collaborated in a pictorial 
volume, and Major Yeats-Brown, whose impressions were 
recorded in The Spectator; but unlike these ** journalists,” 
he prides himself on having travelled “ third ” and “ hard.” 
Mr. E. T. Brown seems to have travelled “ soft ” (his reactions 
are appropriately gentler and less resonant than Mr. Lyall’s), 
and he is less explicit about his companions. But he has pro- 
vided himself with a presumably fictitious (the law of libel being 
what it is) fellow-traveller named Augustus, whose obtuse 
conservatism serves as a perfect foil to the observant open- 
inindedness of Mr. Brown. 

If you are the sort of traveller who prefers to visit Russia 

from your arm-chair (without even the formality of the visit 


to Bush House), you cannot do better than get Russian 
Roundabout. Mr. Lyall extenuates nothing, and sets down 
nought without the touch of malice necessary to make it 
readable. He has a lively gift for the description of people 
and scenes—witness his account of what happened when the 
railway-coach in which a party of tourists were travelling 
broke down at a wayside station: 

“The guide went snooping along the train and returned with 

three Red soldiers to say that a coachload of peasants had decided 
by a majority vote to vacate their compartment on behalf of their 
foreign comrades. So they all thanked them very much and picked 
up their luggage and went along and just got there in time to see 
the three Red soldiers pushing the peasants out of one end of the 
coach with their rifle-butts as they came in at the other. So they 
got in and the train started off again, and all the dispossessed 
peasants assembled at the side of the line and threw great lumps 
of the permanent way at the windows as they passed.” 
Such opinions as Mr. Lyall expresses are couched in the form 
of conversations with other members of the party or with 
casual acquaintances. They do not go deep, but they give a 
fair impression of the diversity of judgements which Soviet 
Russia inevitably provokes. 

Mr. Brown's knowledge goes no deeper than Mr. Lyall's, 
but he ventures more opinions. He begins with some rather 
tiresome facetiousness (the publisher calls it ** letting in some 
humour upon the Russian situation”), and ends with some 
equally tiresome advocacy chiefly based on the tu quoque 
principle. There are good descriptions in between. But on 
the whole Mr. Lyall’s cheerful irresponsibility is more illumi- 
nating as well as more entertaining. 

Youth in Soviet Russia is a different story. Dr. Mehnert, 
himself a young man, is a German who spent his childhood 
down to the outbreak of war in Russia and now revisits it every 
year. ‘ There are a hundred million people under twenty-five 
years of age today living in the Soviet Union,” runs his fore- 
word—a figure which pays tribute both to the enormous birth- 
rate and the high death-rate. To this hundred million the 
Revolution is but a memory of childhood, if that; and 
“Nicholas If means as much to them as King Nebuchad- 
nezzar.” Kven when they study history, they find it sullicient 
to begin with the year 1905—the 1066 of the Bolshevik saga. 
The *““ Komsomol” organization {meaning “the Union of 
Soviet Youth”), of which the students form the nucleus 
and which supplies the majority of * shock-workers” to 
various Soviet enterprises, numbers between five and six 
million members. 

Among the most interesting chapters in Dr. Mehnert’s 
book is one in which he traces the changes which have come over 
the ideology of Soviet youth during the past fifteen years. The 
self-conscious defiance of moral convention (perhaps a post- 
War rather than a specifically revolutionary phenomenon) 
has gone, and has been replaced by an official policy which, 
but for other associations of the word, might be called Puritan- 
ism. The Komsomolskaya Pravda recently published, for the 
guidance of ** youth communes,” the following decidedly non- 
revolutionary maxims : 

“The sexual question can be correctly decided in one way 

only : steadfast and lasting marriage founded on love .. . Marriage 
without love based on * reciprocal favours,’ and frivolous and casual 
sexual relationships which are bound to lead to various ugly 
consequences, are vigorously opposed by the commune.” 
On the other hand, the relaxation of the rule that no party 
member may enjoy an income of more than 300 roubles a 
month seems to Dr. Mehnert to have detracted somewhat 
from the pure enthusiasm of early Communism, which is now 
described as ‘* the sum-total of petit bourgeois, left-deviation, 
Trotsky-ist levelling mania.” Well, well! Youth does not 
stand still; and Komsomols must be permitted to vary their 
ideals. The present rage, according to Dr. Mehnert, is alt 
for piece-work in factories and the introduction of differential 
rates of pay. 

Dr. Mehnert’s work introduces us to a world which never 
swims into the ken of the Intourist traveller, but which is 
clearly one of the creative forces in Soviet life. He has lived 
in it himself ; and his description of its thoughts, its ideals and 
its literature give the book a special value. 











We regret that it was incorrectly stated that Cambridge 
University Studies, reviewed by Mr. Edmund Blunden 
in The Spectator of June 9th, was published by the 
Cambridge University Press. This book is published by 
Messrs. Nicholson and Watson. 
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Births Fit and Unfit 


Marie Stopes: Her Work and Play.’ By Aylmer Maude. 
(Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) ~ 

The Naked Truth. By Joan Conquest, (Werner Laurie. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. AyLMER MAUDE has been well advised to expand into a 


much fuller and more up-to-date biography the short Life of 


Dr. Stopes, which he published nine years ago; and com- 
parison of the two shows the present to be at most points a 
new book. He has known her for a long time ; it was he who 
advised her on the publication (1918) of her first book about 
birth control—Married Love, which has since sold over 
750,000 copies and been translated into a dozen languages. 
And in tracing her career he has had the advantage of her co- 
operation, without which the accurate details of her early days 
and the letters illustrating her later experiences could obviously 
not have been obiained. : 

The character studied is one of many active interests, each 
of which is here touched on. Among the millions who have 
heard Dr. Stopes’s name in connexion with birth control pro- 
bably only a small proportion know that she has long since 
reached high scientific eminence in the overlapping spheres 
of botany and geology as a palaeobotanist and an investigator 
of coai-formation. She has also written and published a 
travel-book, a novel, plays, poems, and fairy stories. Mr, 
Maude somewhere compares her versatility to Da Vinci's ; 
and if that may secm perhaps a little excessive, there is no 
doubt that she has unusually varied gifts. Nevertheless, it 
would be affectation not to recognize that her birth-control 
work is her most important achievement ; and her biographer 
is quite right to throw into the foreground here the motives 
which have inspired her in it. 

The first seems, though it may sound paradoxical, love of 
children. Dr. Stopes (who has a very flourishing son of her 
own) adores children. But she wants the world to have ideal 
children—not the offspring of exhausted mothers, over- 
tasked fathers, and overcrowded homes. That is what she 
means to convey by her term “ constructive birth control.” 
Second comes the scientist’s instinect—a strong feeling that, 
wherever human knowledge can be used to overcome the 
cruelty and waste of Nature, it should be allowed to do so. 
And, thirdly, there is an active sense of class injustice at the 
denial to the poor of knowledge well circulated among the 
well-to-do. It appears to be untrue that (as one sometimes 
hears suggested) she has ** done very well out of” the movement. 
Of course, her books have sold enormously. But the costs of 
her law-suits have also been enormous, and, together with that 
of maintaining her clinic, they some years ago compelled her 
and her well-to-do husband (formerly a partner in the Avro 
firm) to sell their large house and move into a smaller one. 

The other book on our list might be treated partly as illus- 
trating the third motive principle noted above. For it is a 
lurid picture of skim life, in which the horrors of excessive 
and involuntary parentage under the worst possible conditions 
of poverty and ignorance are shown as obtrusively as may be. 
But I do not think it a good book. The adjective in its title 
really gives a better idea of its contents than the noun. 

The authoress has explored the London slums as a nurse — 
not, one gathers, as a regular district nurse working an area 
for years, but as a more casual visitor, whom a temporary 
nurse’s role enabled to penetrate the privacies of some slum 
homes. But her report is far more flamboyantly, disgusting 
than a true picture would be. I do not mean that the incidents 
in it may not all have happened, or that houses cannot be 
found corresponding to the conditions described. The only 
actual misdescription is in the conversations attributed to poor 
people ; whose talk is seldom well dramatized and commonly 
quite out of character. But the broad effect is misleading, so 
far as it suggests that what is extremely exceptional is of daily 
oceurrence. Nor does it do any justice to the constant march 
of improvement, nor seem to realize how many-sided are the 
evils and their remedies. , 

The writer’s avowed motive for it all is to add force to an 
anti-slum crusade. I think that she is quite sincere, but not 
that literary brutalities of this kind have just that effect. 
During over 30 years’ experience of the problem I have 
noted the appearance of similar books several times. They 
sell well to a morbid sort of reader, but not to a sort that gives 
any help to end slums, R. C, K. Ensor, 


A Jewish Decameron 


Yisrée1: The First Jewish Omnibus. 
Leftwich. (John Heritage. 10s. 6d.) 
ONE meets all sorts of people in an omnibus, and there are all 
sorts of stories in this book—the fantastic, the everyday, the 
grotesque, the plain, the mild and the terrible. Mr. Leftwich 
wonders whether they have any common national quality ; 
whether, from reading them, one could detect their Jewish 
origin. ‘Many of them, of course, bear the clear impress of the 
race ; they show the sort of knowledge which is possible only 
to members of the community. But in a great many of the 
authors the Jewish blood is diluted : indeed, we never knew 
before how many Jews there are in the world. Perhaps after 
all we are the Lost Ten Tribes ; and we have long suspected 
that a little genealogical research would prove that Hitler is 
a descendant of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. Be this as it may, 
and whether some of these writers are actually Jews, or are 
included because they had Jewish grandmothers, the book is 
a tribute to the genius of the race. They may have_lived long 
among Gentiles, and may, like their fathers, of old, have 
spoiled the Egyptians with whom they have sojourned for a 
few centuries. But they have certainly, in many cases, repaid 
the debt ; and the peoples who have harboured them have 
certainly had no intellectual reason to repent their hospitality, 

The best stories, of course, are not here, and on ‘good 
grounds. Mr. Leftwich has felt no obligation to reprint the 
tale of Joseph, the idyll of Ruth, the ‘ Midrash ” of Jonah, 
or the Parables of the greatest of all Jews : these, the xe pli s 
ultra of narrative power, are accessible to all. He refers also 
to the rich store of Talmudic folk-tale, but he gives us a mere 
glimpse and passes on. Nor does he reprint any of the admir- 
able fables given by Israel Abrahams in the Book of Deligit. 
Fortunately, he says, he has plenty of unused material-- 
perhaps we shall have some of this in a later volume. 

In a Decameron like this, with its hundred stories, it is 
plainly impossible to aim at an order of merit, or to appraise 
a tithe of them. Some, to the present writer, are unattractive 
or even repulsive; some appear pointless: but the majerity 
attain a remarkably high level, and that though it is not by 
any means the invariable habit of authors to hand over their 
best things to the anthologist. Still, out of these five- 
score tales, there are perhaps fifty which will appeal to all 
tastes, and possibly not ten which will fail to appeal to.some. 

It may be a sign of approaching senility, but those which 
seem to us the best are either old favourites themselves, or the 
work of authors who are favourites. Thus, Zvion in Heaven, 
which appropriately opens the volume, we re-read with the 
enjoyment which we had when we read it first many years 
ago. The same may be said of Heine’s Seder Night from the 
Rabbi of Bacharach. We turned with special expectation to 
Amy Levy's Cohen of Trinity : for the genius of this unhappy 
girl has always seemed to us to have promised great things. 
Reuben Sachs is an unsurpassed novel of Jewish life. The 
interest of Cohen of Trinity lies largely in its autobiographical 
and prophetic character :. it forebodes her own death and 
hints at her own Cambridge life, that life of which she wrote : 

“The sad rain falls from Heaven— 
My heart is great with woe— 
| have neither a friend nor‘honour, 
Yet I am sorry to go.” 


Edited by Joseph 


Berthold Auerbach, whose Spinoza, ein Denkerleben is a 
German and almost an English classic, is represented here by 
a pleasant little story entitled Hansjorg and his Pipe:. 
Among the living writers it is invidious to make a ehoice. 
Many are well-known English or American novelists : these 
will receive attention bécause of their repute. The Hebrew 
and Yiddish stories, on the other hand, will be read because 
of their strangeness. But it is not invidious to select the 
Editor, whose preface is in every way admirable, and. whose 
diligence, shown not only in picking out the stories but in 
personally translating several of them, is worthy of high 
praise. The biographical notes, also, are informative and 
must have cost much trouble. We have only one thing 
against them—they are too laudatory. Every author is the 
greatest, the best, the supreme. This is the more remarkable 
as, if we are rightly informed, Hebrew ‘has no superlative 
degree—a fact which goes far to explain the great position 
which the Hebrew race has taken in the history of the world. 
Bk. EK. Weviern 
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In the Forests of the Night 


The Book of the Tiger. By Brigadier-General R. G. Burton 
6d 


(Hutchinson. 12s. 


Hunter’s Moon. By Major L. M. H. Handley. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


THoucn the tiger figures largely in these two books, there 
is a striking dissimilarity of treatment which leaves them 
poles apart. Both the authors are great shikaris, and what 
they say of their craft hangs together in a surprising harmony 
of experience ; but while General Burton’s interest lies in the 
tiger as a creature worth studying, Major Handley regards 
it more as a lure to the forest, as a provider of thrills, as 
an enticement to “ the glamour and romance of these vast 
green silences, where only man is vile.” 

The titles epitomize their attitudes succinctly. The Book 
of the Tiger is really .the shrewdest, soundest and at the 
same time the most erudite treatise on the tiger that has 
come our way. Starting with tigers in pre-history, General 
Burton considers the tiger from every point of view with a 
thoroughness which is as interesting as it is informative. 
There are chapters, to select only a few, on the size of tigers, 
their geographical distribution, breeding and _ gestation, 
man-eaters, and (most interesting of all) on the character 
and behaviour of tigers, in which the author almost seems 
to think tiger. We are told how tigers hunt and are hunted, 
and finally we meet the tiger in history and literature, with a 
special, and most entertaining, chapter on tiger myths and 
superstitions, 

This cursory summary is suflicient to indicate the scope of 
the work, though it cannot do justice to the skill with which 
this volume of knowledge is presented. The temptation to 
quote is great, even if the book does not readily lend itself 
to quotation, but we must content ourselves with referring to 
the Tiger God of the Gonds, a “ Divine Being in the form of 
an immense White Tiger,’ which on receiving sacrifices 
prowls around an afflicted area and ‘‘ expels the beast whose 
depredations have been causing loss to the aboriginal protégés 
or their flocks and herds *—this god whom General Burton 
not inaptly refers to Pan, “ the all-pervading divine essence ” 
of wood and forest. Were-tigers are akin to all the were- 
animals throughout the world, and the stories that are told 
of them vary little from the traditional legends of the old 
world or the new. But there is one delightful idea which may 
be mentioned, prevalent in some parts of India, to the effect 
that a tiger is allowed one rupee a day for food, so that if he 
kills five rupees’ worth in a day the villagers are satisfied 
that they will be safe for the next four days ! 

It is strange that a book so realistic as General Burton's 
should succeed just where Hunter's Moon fails. For despite 
Major Handley’s protestations there is far more blood and 
slaughter in the latter than in The Book of the Tiger. The 
lure of the forest and Major Handley’s delight in its mystery 
and remoteness could not apparently oust the more primitive 
Just for killing, sensitive though he is to natural beauty and 
the poetry of solitude. But far more characteristic is a 
sentence such as this : ‘‘ the tiptoeing of a tiger towards one’s 
machan, ignorant of danger, is the sweetest of jungle music ” 
— and, by the way, it is a pity that more than once he refers to 
an earlier hunting expedition in Africa, where hunting by 
machan is not held in high repute, especially as he misquotes 
the few words of Swahili that he uses. 

The most remarkable thing, however, to find in one who 
claims a sensitivity to nature is an apparent callousness and 
insensitiveness to the. feelings of others. He disregards 
Mahometan. conventions and insists on going to the housetops 
at a time when they are consecrated to the zenanas. <A head- 
man will not sell him a buffalo calf for a bait owing to the 
Hindu objection to killing them ; so he lifts half a dozen and 
threatens and blusters their owner into acquiescence. His 
beaters are “a horde of semi-simian morons,” who have to be 
bullied and booted into subservience and a proper appreci- 
ation of his superiority. 

Contrast. the attitude of General Burton, who writes, 
* Personally I recall these simple peasants and my shikaris and 
other followers with admiration and grateful remembrance.” 
He can sympathize with them and appreciate their courage, 
but to Major Handley the East will always be East and the 
West -will always- wear boots. We see the same attitude in 
regard to the buffalo calves used as bait for the tiger. Major 


Handley has no time for the R.S.P.C.A. and kindred senti- 
mentalists ; buffaloes don’t feel; they like being eaten by 
tigers. But General Burton feels that the whole process is 
eruel. ‘‘ I was never,” he writes, ‘“ able to get over my 
repugnance to leaving the unfortunate creature to its pro- 
spective fate.” Realism wins in the long run, and (as too 
often) glamour and an appeal to the mysterious silences imply 
little more than an avoidance of issues. 
J. H. Drreerc. 


Henri Matisse 


The Art of Henri Matisse. By Albert C. Barnes and Violett» 
de Mazia. (Scribner. 21s:) 
Tuts is not a book to put into the hands of a generally 
intelligent person wishing to be converted to Matisse. Its 
massiveness, its gloomy binding which makes it look like a 
nineteenth-century treatise on birth-control, its pretentious 
chapter headings would all repel any but the most serious- 
minded devotee of modern painting. Any reader, therefore, 
who is prepared to surmount these minor, superficial diffi- 
culties will hope to find in the book a permanent contribution 
to our knowledge of painting, a sound evaluation of the 
achievement of Matisse, a systematic analysis of his methods. 
But he will be disappointed. If he succeeds in toiling through 
the 300 pages of text, he will probably be left at exactly 
the same point as at the beginning. The book opens with 
a chapter or two of rather second-rate psychology which 
will not appeal to those who believe that psychology, at 
any rate in its present elementary state, has nothing to do 
with art. We then embark on aesthetics proper with chapters 
on Plastic Design and Decorative Design, filled with vague 
and sometimes meaningless generalizations. The chapter 
on Transferred Values is one of the most peculiar. It is 
there suggested that Matisse continually makes use of certain 
motifs ‘* which add a colourful, lyric charm to his pictures.” 
One of these motifs is the rosette, which the present writer 
was unable to trace in any of the paintings said to contain it. 
But even supposing that it was really there, it would be 
hard to accept what appears to be the authors’ conclusion— 
namely, that, because the design was vaguely star-like, or 
rosette-like, the spectator was subconsciously moved by 
the romantic likeness to a star or to a flower. The authors 
devote a great deal of space to tracing the various influences 
which have gone to form Matisse’s style. According to 
them Matisse has at one time or another made use of almost 
every great nineteenth-century artist, of Japanese prints, 
of Persian miniatures and tiles, of Coptic textiles, of Roman 
mosaics, of Hindu and Negro sculpture and of many other 
models. This may possibly be true, but one cannot help 
wondering whether they have not sometimes mistaken 
accidental similarity for deliberate borrowing. It would 
be interesting to know exactly what external evidence there 
is for thinking that Matisse has really studied all these 
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sources. ‘The more technical chapters on drawing, colour vanced ” Anglican clergy-who have recently issued a manifesto 


und so on contain some interesting comments on. individual 
paintings. The main section of the text ends with an attempt 
to estimate Matisse’s absolute value as an artist. He is 
lirst compared with all great artists from Giotto to Cézanne 
and is found ‘‘ to sustain comparison with all but the greatest 
masters.” Secondly, he is placed ahead of all his contem- 
poraries, and for this purpose a very unfair account is given 
of Picasso and Derain. Finally, there is one of those dangerous 
comparisons between the different arts from which it appears 
that Matisse is the Stravinsky of painting. The second 
half of the book is composed of about 130 pages of plates, 
well chosen, but regrettably small, and of a series of analyses 
of selected paintings by Matisse. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


The Oxford Movement 


The Tractarian Movement. By Bishop E. A. Knox. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tis book is intended to be an indictment of the Movement 
whose centenary’ is to be celebrated this year. It will 
probably in point of fact bring joy to two parties. Opponents 
of the Movement will find here sufficient justification for all 
they want to believe, and its supporters will argue that the 
author has so far overreached himself as to defeat his own 
ends. 

Certainly, however clearly one may recognize faults in 
Newman’s character, it is difficult to believe that he was 
quite so bad a man as he is here made out to be. Nor is it 
easy to regard Keble, who lived and died in a country 
obscurity, and Pusey, who in his humility dared hardly 
raise his eyes from the ground, as arch-conspirators whose 
main purpose was to subject to their power the stalwart 
Christian laity of England. 

Whether the logical and inevitable trend of the Movement 
was towards Rome is a matter for dispute. Bishop Knox 
helieves that it was, and there he makes common cause 
with the Roman Catholic Press and with fifty of the ‘‘ ad- 
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to assert this view. But at least that was not the opinion 
of the leaders themselves. The emergence of a Romanizing 
party within the Movement was clearly discerned at the 
time and Newman himself said afterwards that they cut 
across the Movement at an angle. The bulk of the 
Tractarians, including the two great leaders Keble and 
Pusey, never deviated from their straight course, which 
was simply to prove the historicity and apostolicity of the 
English Church. 
Personally 1 find the most interesting and _ valuable 
suggestions in that part of the book which endeavours to 
set the Movement against the background of general eccle- 
siastical history. Since the Bishop’s aim was to make a 
study of the Oxford Movement as a phase of the widespread 
religious revival in Western Europe during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, we could have done with 
a good deal more of this. I do not think that it is possible 
to establish any close causal connexion with continental 
movements: a hundred years ago England was far too 
insular for that. But it is exceedingly interesting to trace 
the spring of revival far back in such general stirrings of 
philosophic thought as the resurgence of romanticism. 
The Bishop’s conclusion is that the Tractarians “ tried 
to restore faith in the Holy Catholic Church, and succeeded 
in splitting the Church of England.” That seems a little 
premature. We are not split yet. And in point of fact 
the past century has been for the Anglican Communion a4 
period of expansion unequalled in the whole of its history. 
J. W. C. Wann. 


Ave Atque Vale 


The Spanish Constitution. By H. R. G. Greaves. (Hogarth 
Press. Is. 6d.) 

The Fall of a Throne. By Alvaro Alcali-Galiano. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 


AuruouGH Spain has had good Constitutions before 1931, 
from the Constitution of Cadiz of 1812 to that of the First 
Republic in 1869, they have only blazed a trail to the 
*t Republic of Workers” and its beautiful brand-new Con- 
stitution, which the world admires. Mr. Greaves admires it 
almost without reserve; a just and splendid thing, anti- 
clerical, anti-militarist, the embodiment of high socialist and 
internationalist ideals in a flexible and meticulous form, 
technically of the greatest interest and ideologically worthy 
of all praise. And since for Mr. Greaves everything that 
went before was deplorable, optimism is easy. Spain will 
cease to be “a house fundamentally and violently divided 
against itself”? ; education will abate the fierce individualism 
of the Spaniard ;. he will want “ solidarity” rather than 
** Justice—but not in my house”; in fact, deserving good 
government, he will get it. Quien sabe? The fable tells that 
when, in Heaven, Ferdinand III interceded with God for his 
people, He granted Spain many blessings—handsome women, 
valiant men, strong mules, bright skies, oil, corn, bulls and 
tobacco—but the gift of good government was refused, lest 
the angels themselves should be tempted to emigrate. The 
Deity is no longer allowed much official say in the matter ; 
but if, as seems probable, the Spaniards are nearly ready for 
the Republic they have created, and if in time the Repubiic 
is worthy of its citizens, as one hopes, this apparently all- 
important asset may be added. Meanwhile, not only is 
summum jus summa injuria a dangerous possibility but, as 
Mr. Greaves points out, many fine assertions of rights are 
*‘ limited severely by Article 42, which provides for the sus- 
pension of constitutional guarantees.’ The Law for the 
Defence of the Republic is both elastic and severe. 
Nevertheless, a certain freedom of expression does exist in 
Spain. Although the Madrid paper for which the ex-Marqués 
de Castel Bravo writes has more than once been suppressed 
by the Government, his account of events and personalities 
in recent Spanish history, The Fall of a Throne, abusive as it 
is of Republicans and their strategy, has been allowed to 
appear in print. It gives a very clear impression of the pro- 
tracted death of the monarchy in Spain from the latter days 
of the Dictadura of Primo de Rivera, through Berenguer’s 
Dictablanda (the weak dictatorship), to its decay and disap- 
pearance with the Aznar Ministry. The final stages of this 
curious drama are colourfully told ; the earlier governmental 
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New Bell Books 








“THE UNIVERSE 
OF LIGHT” 


SIR WILLIAM BRAGG’S 
FASCINATING NEW BOOK 





An excellent example of what popular science can 
become in the hands of a great authority. Everybody 
will enjoy reading it.—Yorkshire Post. 

As a popular exponent of physical science Sir William 
Bragg is unrivalled . . . he has again laid under obliga- 
tion the great lay public.—The Times. 12s. 6d. net. 








“THAMES TO TAHITI” 


two men sail 12,090 miles 


Sidney Howard commands your attention with “ an 
absorbing story of great adventure and great achieve- 
ment. I believe that it will be a classic of yachting 
literature.”"—Leeds Mercury. 7s. 6d. net. 








“FACING THE MUSIC” 


Here are forty-three brilliant and stimulating essays 
on matters of current musical interest by Mr. W. 7. 
Turner, the well-known music critic of the New 
Statesman, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 








APROPOS 
THE CONFERENCE 


To understand the problems that lie before the World 
Economic Conference, read, if you have not already 
done so, the Cheap Edition of Sir Arthur Salter’s 
world-famous book ‘*‘ Recovery.” 5s. net. 


* * 
* 


“GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE” 


Under this title Professor Philipp Lenard, a Nobel 
Laureate, presents with rare sympathy and insight a 
series of short biographical portraits of the great 
scientific discoverers from Pythagoras to William 
Crookes. Profusely illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


*  * 
* 


A NEW CHESS BOOK 


Richard Reti’s ‘‘ Masters of the Chessboard ”’ is the 
latest addition to our well-known series of chess books. 
‘It is,’ says the Field, “‘ one of the finest works on 
the yame. It is really one that no player should be 
without.”’ 8s. 6d. net. 








G. Bett & Sons, Lrp., PuBLIsHers, LoNpon, W.C. 





THOMAS BURKE’S 


The Beauty 
of England 


39 Photegravure Illustrations. 368 pages. 7;6 net 
Owing to the large advance orders, pub- 
lication is postponed till June 21, when 


the 2nd Impression will be ready. 


This book of description and reminiscence, covering 
all representative parts of the country, will, in the 
words of a distinguished bookseller, “ take its place 
among the immortals of the travel-book shelves.’’ 


The Charm of Brittany 


By R. A. J. WALLING. 


A discursive book, exceptionally well written, which 
provides for the traveller unfamiliar with the history 
and racial characteristics of Brittany a background 
against which to set his own observations, and gives 
a general view of a unique country. 


Illustrated. 7'6 net 


Searching the Hebrides 
with a Camera 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. With 42 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Photographs. 7/6 net 


“There is authority, as well as poetry, on every 
page.’’—Glasgow Weekly Herald. 

“ Profusely illustrated by the finest photographs of 
the kind which the present writer has seen.’”— 
Spectator. 


Artists at Work 


Edited by STANLEY Casson, Author of “ Twentieth- 
Century Sculpture,” etc. With 32 Hlustrations. §/- net 


“Frank Dobson, Henry  Rushbury, Albert 
Rutherston and Edward Halliday have allowed them- 
selves to be catechised for the enlightenment of the 
Philistine. Mr. Casson extorts information as to how 
artists set about their work, what they are after, and 
what is the explanation of the extraordinarily per- 
verse things (according to . . . sundry writers to 
The Times) which they produce in stone and paint... . 
If only Philistines were humble people they would 
clamour for this book.” —Punch. 


Social and Political Ideas 
of the Victorian Age 


Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 8 6 net 
The sixth and final volume of the King’s College 
Lectures includes chapters by eminent scholars on 
Carlyle, Spencer, Marx, Arnold, etc. “Of very 
varied interest and almost uniform ability.””-— Times 
Lit. Supp. 


Blood on the Deck 


By Jack McLaren. 7 6 net 


“A worthy piece of sea literature.’’—HORACE 


‘THOROGOOD. 

“The author’s present tranquillity is reflected in a 
style beautifully concise and controlled, while 
remaining intensely graphic. . . . This is the simplicity 
of real strength, and nearer to Defoe than to Conrad.” 
—JaMeEs AGATE (Daily Express). 
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“TIBRARY-BUILDING: A NEW 
PLAN” contains details of fifteen 
hundred significant low-priced 
pocket editions by eight hundred 
authors. 


Every department of letters, every 
aspect of human thought and imag- 
ination is adequately represented. 
The writers, the teachers, of to-day 
and yesterday, of all civilized 
countries, are here. The pocket 
series mentioned in this issue of the 
“Spectator” are listed in detail. 


In this assembly you are at liberty 
to range at will and to make your 
choice, large or smail, without 
restriction, for immediate delivery 
without payment and for settlement 
in your own time and at your own 
financial convenience ! 


‘A whole shelf-full of first-rate books, 
therefore, costs you no more than a 
daily newspaper, to be paid for with 
as little sacrifice. An allocation 
equalling only twopence a day will 
provide a handsome library or 
fill all the gaps in your existing 
collection ! 


The Phoenix Plan is no passing 
* stunt.” It exists to supply 
modestly-priced important books to 
the buyer who wishes to take 
advantage of simple credit facilities 
in forming a balanced collection. 


At this very moment thousands of 
alert bookmen— many readers of 
the “ Spectator ’’—are, by their 
participation, testifying to the good- 
ness and integrity of the Plan. 


Get the “LIBRARY-BUILDING: A 
NEW PLAN.” It’s worth seeing. It’s 
free and gives all details of the NEW 
idea without a thought of obligation. 
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planchas (‘* equivalent,” the translator tells us, “to the 
French for gaffe’) are sensibly catalogued ; the result is an 
interesting and mournful book, more convincing when it 
deplores monarchical mistakes than when it attacks Repub- 
lican aspirations. Mr. Greaves may be too confident, but 
clearly with him one must hope .... 


French and German 


Les Idées Politiques de la France. By Albert Thibaudet, 
(Stock. 15 fr.) 

Ames et Visages. du XXe. Siécle. By André Rousscaux, 
(Grasset. 15 fr.) 

Journal—Paris, Saint Petersbourg, 1877-1883. Wdited by 
Felix de Vogiié. (Grasset. 18 fr.) 

Huit Cent Ans de Révolution Frangaise. By Henry de Jouvenel, 
(Hachette. 12 fr.) 

La Hongrie de Demain. By A. Dami. (Les Oeuvres Repré. 
sentatives. 15 fr.) 

Zauber und Grosse des Mittelmeers. By Kasimir Edschmid, 
(Societaits Verlag Frankfiirt a/M.) 

L’Auvergne. By Ph. Arbos. (Collection Armand Colin. 10 fr, 
50.) 

Tus is a mixed bag. M. Thibaudet has many of the best 

things. With French deftness and mental alacrity he traces 

the conflict in modern France between “ liberalism and that 

traditionalism which is the hall-mark of classic Gallicism.” 

This quality “ se sent mieux qwil ne se définit.” It provides a 

basis of moral force, powerful enough to persuade atheist 

fathers to send their children to confessional schools. All 

this—and the swing of the pendulum between the Taine- 

Bourget-Barré school and the idealogue crities—is admirably 

considered in M. Thibaudet’s excellent little book. 

M. Rousseaux is hardly so happy. He spells a number 
of names eminent in the literature of contemporary France ; 
but he seems unable to call a goose by its own name: 
there is a kind of advertisement which damns and does not 
convince. And surely, “‘ when one ceases to write like Paul 
Morand,” one need not be “in danger of thinking like 
Baedeker ”’ ? 

The de Vogiié Journal brings pleasant reminiscences of 
diplomatic eyries in the ’seventies and eighties when Berlin 
was in one of its cold, correct, and sad imperialist moods 
and when it was hard to get food in Albania. This book is 
as agreeable as that of M. de Jouvenel is witty. Perhaps 
more bright than serious the Huit Cent Ans de Révolution 
Francaise is a commendable short cut to revolution-ivre, 
written by one who has read his soul and realizes that often, 
as in the case of the French Revolution, kings kick their own 
thrones from under them by bringing revolution on theit 
neighbours and destroying the man in the street’s simple 
faith in monarchy. 

In La Hongrie de Demain, we have a new and modified 
presentation of the old Hungarian case. There is a pleasant 
reference at the beginning of the book to Denmark’s refusal 
of the Kiel Canal line and preference for a plebiscite. Later 
comes plenty of useful information about Central European 
affairs and there is a useful map whose ethnographical features 
bear out the moderate territorial claims advanced by M. Dami. 

Two books deal with places rather than with people ot 
politics. Herr Edschmid is on more familiar ground so fat 
as most of us are concerned, when he writes about the 
Mediterranean, than he was in his South American book. 
Full well he knows his job. There before us is set South 
Germany with the orchards in blossom, baroc Melk and Vienna 
with flowering chestnuts. On by Tuscany and the Cyclades 
and the Hellenic Traveller country, this book about the 
* magic ” of the Mediterranean takes us from Crete, which is 
compared somewhat unaccountably to England, to Syria 
where French methods are thrashed. Herr Edschmid is 
particularly relevant on Spain. He is a connoisseur who 
knows and appreciates the rare vintage. But to those who 
know this ‘ Prunkstiick ’’ between Mainz, Aschaffenburg, 
Wiirzburg and Speyer, his praise of that lovely country will 
leave a particularly welcome taste at the end of a delightful, 
somewhat rambling book. 

M. Arbos has written another excellent small book for the 
Collection Armand Colin. In it the Auvergne stands clear 
with its people, their land and their ways of life. This is the 
kind of guide-book which we want to supplement our own 
efforts too apt to be relegated to ecclesiological effluvia, high- 
ways, byways and hotel lists. 
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> DEATH COMES 
AT NIGHT 


By Kenneth Ingram 
Author of The Steep Sieps 

Pouncu: “I doubt if any of Mr. Ingram’s 

readers, unless they are exceptionally intui- 
tional, will guess what happened on so night 
of the Professor's murder.” 
Sunpay Express: “ This cleverly constructed 
mystery.” 
MancHEsTER EvENING CHRONICLE: “I took 
it up at the end of a long day—and finished 
it.” 


vv 


MANCHESTER EveNinG News: “ Will make 
the reader sit up with a start.” 


> 7/6 net. 


THE MASTER 
OF MURDER 


By Tod Robbins 


} Saturpay Review: “ 
horrifying book. It is.” 
| EpinspurcH Evenine News: 
more than usual interest.” 
YorkKsHiRE WEEKLY Post: “A _ novel 
plot.” 
Betrast News-Letter: “A ghoulish book, 
recommended only to those who have strong 
nerves.” 


2/6 net. 


PHILIP ALLAN, 


69 Great Russell St., London 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


ESSENTIAL NEWS 


OBJECTIVE: CONSTRUCTIVE: COMPACT : 


vvVVv 


. is meant to be a 


“A story of 


LAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





has recently included detailed studies of 


THE MEANS OF CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS ; 
SANCTIONS ; WORLD AIR CONTROL; FINANCIAL 
PLANS OF U.S.S.R.; FINANCIAL AID FOR VICTIMS 
OF AGGRESSION ; INDIA; DANZIG; THE GERMAN 
TRADE UNIONS; SILVER; PLANS FOR THE 
WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


Fourpence Weekly 
Four months’ postal subscription 


five shillings to any address. 


Obtainable from chief bookstalls or The 
Publishers, 


65 Portland Place, 
London, W.|I. 





Ruskin 
R. H. WILENSKI 


The Times Literary Supplement: “ Particularly important. 
Destructive in method, constructive in effect.’’ Listener : 
‘** A complete success.” 15/- 





English Eccentrics 
EDITH SITWELL 


Evening Standard: ** A grand haul of queer fish. How Miss 
Sitwell can write!’® Harold Nicolson, in the Daily Telegraph: 
‘“‘ Entrancing.”” Illustrated. 15/- 








Tia Barbarita 
BARBARA PEART 


Morning Post : “A spirited old lady who is not ashamed of 
her youthful adventures.’’ Observer: “A brave book. 
A great entertainment.’’ 15/- 





Progress of a Ploughboy 


WILLIAM COBBETT 
Edited by William Reitzel 


Cobbett’s autobiography. Observer: ** What a grand old 
boy he was !”’ 7/6 





Canons of Giant Art 


Poems by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post: “| have been obsessed 
with this book of poems. Magical.” 7/6 





Sermons of the Year 
1932 
Edited by the Rev. W. F. Stead 


Sermons by representative preachers of various denomina- 
tions. 7/6 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE “ FABER LIBRARY” 


The Pathway 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Selected Poems 


EZRA POUND 
3/6 each 





FABER & FABER 
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Murder Without Shock 


By Syiva Norman 


There Sits Death. By Paul McGuire. (Skeffington. 7s. 6d.) 

Death Comes at Night. By Kenneth Ingram. (Allan. 7s. 6d.) 

The Face of Death. By Mark Gault. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The American Gun Mystery. By Ellery Queen. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Tragedy of Z. By Barnaby Ross. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Big Ben Looks On. By John Guildford. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

Hermes Speaks. By Muriel Jaeger. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Traitor’s Rock. By George K. Lancaster. (Idon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tom Tiddler’s Island. By J. J. Connington. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


(Gollanez. 


AFTER consuming a shelf-ful of new thrillers it occurs to me 
that the purveyors of this death-feast deserve sympathy. 
They deserve sympathy, that is, as individuals surrounded 
by a hostile army of their fellows. To be successful all these 
authors must achieve a baffling ingenuity, solve the mysterious 
and defy the impossible in a way no reader can guess at. Yet 
they are constantly having their thunder stolen ; or we may 
put it that they steal each others’. This thunder, which is 
compounded for the most part of dark suspicions and startling 
discoveries, becomes so formal a factor that eventually it 
ceases to roll at all. Doubtless it still rolls for the author, at 
least in the better examples; for it is easier to forget our 
thousand rivals while we are absorbed in working out a story, 
than to forget a thousand similarities while we read it. To 
my mind, if a detective story is to have full force, it should be 
presented in the guise of an ordinary novel, with a title that 
contains neither the word ** mystery ~ nor——and this is more 
important—the word “death.” I have been assured 
repeatedly that ** death ” doubles the sales. This it may do, 
but it ruins the surprise. If that first discovery of a corpse 
could come to us trailing clouds of horror, as it was meant to 
do, how different all our subsequent reactions would be! 
But it is impossible to recapture the lost innocence. The 
most painstaking reviewer cannot become as a little child ten 
times in succession during a course of reading, and no choice is 
left but to accept these violent deaths as counters in a game 
instead of monstrosities in a life. 

What is more, they must be a certain type of counter, 
Tiiis is a fact that might have hampered Mr. McGuire. Before 
his tale begins an influential financier is said to have com- 
mitted suicide in the lounge of one of his own hotels. Doubts 
are almost immediately thrown on this case of suicide ; but 
even so the reader gets in first. Thrillers do not begin with 
suicides ; they do begin with murders. Mr. McGuire, how- 
ever, saves himself by going one better ; in fact by going one 
better again and again. He introduces so many investigators 
of ‘doubtful character and so many rival theories about the 
first and second * suicide *’ (there is of course a second) that 
by the penultimate chapter we are even wondering whether 
we have been not only side-tracked but double-crossed as well ; 
whether, in fine, the first suicide was a suicide indeed. This 
I take to be a fair achievement in puzzle-making. The prob- 
abilities wilt somewhat on a close inquiry, and the disclosure 
on ‘the final page, instead of simplifying, is in a sense a further 
complication, for it seems to give the game to an outsider. But 
since his motive is an inside one, connected with those that 
dominate the actors and investigators, we may judge the game 
won fairly. 

The matter is otherwise in Death Comes at Night. (We may 
as well have all the * Deaths” together.) If no qualities 
save unexpectedness are demanded in the solution of a 
mystery, this tale may pass. But in these cases we still have 
judgement : and there are certain tricks that strike us as 
unfair and upresourceful. Coincidence is a poor card at any 
time, and when an unusual type of robbery follows immediately 
on a sentimental poisoning, all the aroma of India that Mr. 
Ingram carefully infuses into a Dorsetshire setting will not 
destroy our doubts. The Face of Death has a similar yet a 
different fault. There is no major coincidence in it, but as 
the story progresses it becomes monstrously incredible, and 
slips rapidly downhill from the level of something very like a 
comedy of manners to something very like a novelette. The 
Mr. Gault, who uses himself as one of 


beginning is excellent. 
the characters, gives so true and humorous a picture of life in a 
Florentine pension, that even after the elderly spinster has 


been poisoned, we can still enjoy the story for its cunning 
observation and convincing background. Then it becomes 
Jurid. A young woman has herself made into an old woman, 
two lovely girls are kidnapped, a sinister doctor threatens, 
the women are about to be destroyed... . It reads rather as 
though some skimmer of Mr. Gault’s half-written manuscript 
had recominended a scuttleful of * pep” and popularity, to get 
the public. If so, Tecan only suggest that Mr. Gault would get 
another public if he dropped the pep and popularity, for he is 
obviously capable of better work. 

Mr. Ellery Queen comes before us with a swagger ; he is a 
Great Detective and he knows it. Has he not solved Roman, 
Greek, French, Dutch and Egyptian Mysteries, and even lent 


his name to the author of his being ? Now he elects to ** deal 
with cowpunchers,  six-shooters, lariats, horses, alfalfa, 


chaps * ; 
exploits on the silver screen had won a thousand hearts, is 
shot at the Rodeo at the beginning of a ‘ Rrrip-Snortin’ Ride 
aroun’ the A-re-nah, with Buck leadin’ Forty Rrriders in a 
Hell-Bent-fer-Leather Chase!" On the next occasion of the 
Rrride One-Arm Woody is shot, and finally it will be found 
that although I have not reported much of the plot I have 
reported it wrongly. Here is a breath from the ** Great Open 
Spaces,” which will serve when the cleverness of the dedue- 
tion and the trickery of the murderer leave us breathless, 
Mr. Queen makes no mistakes (if we except the French sen- 
tences in a chapter appropriately headed * The Impossible ™), 
and there is a satisfying completeness about the story when it 
finally appears unravelled. Perhaps this is due to our ‘easy 
acceptance of colourful behaviour as practised by cowpunchers 
and the alfalfa crowd. 

However, Mr. Queen should look to his laurels as a detec- 
tive, for we now have a lady in the business. Mr. Ross intro- 
duces us to Miss Patience Thumm, daughter of the Inspector 
of that name. Miss Thumm reads Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
(unexpurgated), writes with a gay pen (or Mr. Ross does so 
for her) and helps her father and the elderly Mr. Drury Lane 
to solve another of these two-fold murder problems. But 
Patience, despite her choice in literature, remains a devotee of 
the old school in detection. She makes careful Holmesian 
inferences that are only true because her author kindly allows. 
them to be so. For instance, must broken finger-nails indicate 
a typist, or vice versa ? 
block infallibly possess its exact hundred pages when it comes 
from the shop? Miss Thumm says * Yes” to both. Perhaps 
these are only her classical exercises ; she may grow creative 
and impressionistic in her next effort. Apart from her, the 
problem is as neat a one as Mr. Queen’s, if less sensational. 

The murder in Big Ben Looks On is staged ina Public School 
that is readily identified through the title. Mr. Guildford 
has mixed his ingredients in generous measure, giving us a 
complete story of the love-affairs, hatreds, and complex — too 
complex private activities carried on at school, with the 
addition of a musical Russian Prince and of a New York 
detective used (alas. for America!) as a stalking horse by 
Scotland Yard in the discovery of a Bolshevist crime. Let 
me admit that the tale has more logic and less exaggeration 
than would appear from this account, and that even the 
Bolshevist motive is handled with intelligent sympathy and 
not used merely as the newest excuse for lawless horror. 

After this last case of detection proper, we have thrills 
in general. In Hermes Speaks Miss Jaeger has the original 
idea of introducing 2 spiritualistic voice that settles scientific 
and philosophical questions, and sets the world by the ears. 
Granted that the truth about this fake is almost as incredible 
as the voice itself, she must yet be credited with making her 
thunder roll on a new note.— And so to the Islands. Traitor’s 
Rock is a Webridean island used by an old miser as a petrol 
base for German submarines during the last War. This story 
was surely meant to be grim, tense, lonely and impressive, but 
instead it wavers uncomfortably on the edge of parody, and 
topples straight into it with the identity-revelations of the 
last chapter. Tom Tiddler’s Island is «a brighter spot contain- 
ing a honeymoon couple, a hoarder of treasure, a gang of 
roughs and a series of adventures, 





and sure enough, Buck Horne, whose dashing: 





And must a hundred-page writing, 
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THE TEN 
PLEASURES OF MARRIAGE 


Reprinted from the original of 1683 and containing 
the original 20 plates and two engraved titles. 
Red Cloth, Gilt, Demy 8vo. 7/6 


It is redolent of English middle-class life as it was 
m the days before our grandfathers decided that 
the human body was an obscene thing and its 
functions deplorable. It has the middle-class love 
of good food—Colchester oysters (famous then 
as now), asparagus, peaches, apricots, candied 
ginger, China oranges, comfits, pancakes—enough 
to make the mouth water, ete. 
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The Empire 
for Christ 


Our People Overseas must be 
kept or won if God’s purposes 
for the world are to be fulfilled. | 











Widespread material distress, particularly 
in Western Canada, is crippling the work 
of the Church. Many large missions can 
be maintained only with outside help. 





“The Empire for Christ” : 


is the idea! and aim of 


The Colonial & Continental — 
| Church Society | 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
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Fiction 


By GRAWAM GREENE 


Short Stories. By Per Hallstrém. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) - 
Rubber. By Madelon H. Lulofs. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Panorama with Music. By Grace E. Thompson. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Tandem. By Violet Trefusis. (Heinemarin. 7s. 6d.) 

Singing Out of Tune. By Bryan Guinness. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Knight Without Armour. By James Hilton. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

* SATURATION ” has always been recognized as one of the most 
important qualities of realistic fiction ; one remembers Zola 
with his notebook promenading Les Halles, Bennett exploring 
the Savoy, noting rather vaguely in the power station: 
* Artesian wells. Geared turbines. Power for carpet 
sweepers, pumping. &c., &e., Ventilated by vast draughts of 
cold air through trumpet-like things.” There are always 
limits to a realist’s “ saturation,” the mocking presence of 
what he has not understood. But one demands, too, a degree 
of saturation from the imaginative writer who has not set 
himself to describe in technical detail a mode of life, and 
though no ** trumpet-like things * loom threateningly in the 
background, the saturation in mood, in a point of view, has 
more subtle dangers. The realistic writer can swashbuckle 
among the machines, and only an engineer will note his 
inistakes, but the imaginative writer must maintain his mood, 
his outlook, and readers require no technical knowledge to 
condemn his failure. 

Per Hallstr6m, who was born in Sweden in 1866, and whose 
first book was published in 1891, is a short story writer who 
claims to be judged by the highest standards. This transla- 
tion of some of his stories by Mr. F. J. Fielden is published 
for the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation and follows the 
translation of Strindberg’s works. That is the kind of 
company he is intended to keep. It is unfortunate that the 
book opens with an early story which lamentably fails in 
saturation. It is like a cloth badly dyed, here and there the 
old colour shows, here and there the new: first a strain of 
sentimental rural idealism, the pregnant farm girl keeping 
her flocks through a lazy summer alone on an out-farm, com- 
municating with her lover on the other side of the valley 
through a great horn (apparently the words carried more 
easily when spoken in rhyme, a disturbing whimsicality), 
last a sudden outbreak of violence. a rape by drunken charcoal 
burners. She cries for help through the horn, while the men 
crash through the bushes behind her, and the need at that 
moment of finding rhymes to make her words carry has a 

There has been no preparation for this 
sudden, violent intrusion, no undertone of warning ; the story 
has not been saturated in a mood. But this criticism does not 
apply to the later stories. These are so closely constructed 

that one cannot see a crack into which time and changing 
fashion can drive a wedge. The characters are all touched 
by the closeness of death ; annihilation lends significance to 
au night at a Swiss inn (the husband, just saved from death, 
pencils, “I am happy,” on the woodwork of the window) ; 
to the funeral of a charcoal burner; to two children playing 
together for the first and last time. The stories are united 
by the same sense of the soul * conscious of its existence as 
something more than a dark, uneasy Jonging,’ of wavering 
happiness, of love tender rather than passionate. Occasionally 
one is reminded of Ibsen, a less realistic and at the same time 
less crudely symbolic Ibsen, without the ** odour of spiritual 
paratlin ” James remarked. The charcoal burner’s 
funcral recalls in its bare dignity of phrase the funeral in Peer 
Gynt, and when the toys of the two children, friends for a 
day, who have died of diphther‘a, are burnt in the garden, one 
remembers The Master Builder. 


purely comic effect. 


which 


Rubber is a study of life on the Duteh plantations in 
Sumatra ; its saturation is that of a particular environment, 
a particular mode of life, and is safe from criticism by 
anyone unacquainted with rubber-growing. One begins by 
fearing a Dutch White Cargo, full of drink and native women 
und native words, harsh and superficial; but surprisingly 
this novel proves to have undertones ; it is imaginative as 
well as realistic ; it has its saturation of mood as well as of 
environment, the mood of those who leave Holland with the 
me intention of earning enough money during the rubber 
boom to come back and live at home and who find when 


they return on leave that they have lost touch, that they 
don't 


want to stay, that they are only happy planting 


.their novels with the sense of period. 


rubber. Then the world ceases to want rubber in such 
quantity and their employment comes to an end. They 
have been spoilt by the. big bonuses and the parochial luxury 
of “ the club,” they have no interests at home, they are left 
without direction. But the chief triumph of this book is 
not the treatment of the theme, which is sometimes melo. 
dramatic, but the study of a husband and wife beautifully 
in accord. It is the hardest thing in the world to describe 
understanding, to express without sentimentality the degree 
of tenderness possible in human relationships; I do not 
think it has often been better done than here. 

Miss Thompson and Mrs, Trefusis have tried to saturate 
Miss Thompson 
follows a family’s fortunes from 1774 to 1982, Mrs. Trefusis 
from 1892 to some vaguely future date. Miss Thompson's 
fiction is simply an excuse for a slice of social history ; the 
attempt to draw character is pitiably ineffective, and a 
little bad fiction does not make a little bad history more 
palatable. 

* London was very gay in 1857, when Emily's second son wag 

born. Louis Napoleon and Kugénie were in England again that 
year and Emily caught a glimpse of them in the Isle of Wight 
where she was convalescing. Though there were alarming rumours 
in India, England was far more interested in young Princess 
Vicky’s betrothal and wedding.” 
Miss ‘Thompson's historical writing has the elephantine 
coquetry of a gossip column. Her qualification for inter- 
preting the past is very doubtful; this is her interpretation 
of the present : 

* Joan and her friends had the strangest, most upsetting, 
outlook; they said that skyscrapers were more beautiful than 
Gothic cathedrals ... that Epstein was a finer sculptor than 
Phidias, that D. H. Lawrence was a greater genius than Shakespeare 
—and who read poor old Bill anyway ? ” 

Mrs. Trefusis is far, far better than this. She does convey 
period atmosphere in a prose rather consciously spangled 
with felicities. One wonders why an English novelist should 
write about a family of Greeks in France, why nearly all the 
characters should have titles (sometimes spelt in the English 
way, sometimes in the French), and her introduction of real 
people is as maladroit as Miss Thompson’s : it is impossible 
to believe in a party to which Robert d’Humiéres, Henri 
Bataille, Edmund de Polignac, Proust, Debussy and Messager 
have all accepted invitations. Tandem is completely formless ; 
its theme, the motive for writing it, is indiscernible, but it has 
wit and is easily read. 

Mr. Bryan Guinness’s first novel is very amusing, very 
shapely, beautifully unstrained. I find myself again and 
again admiring its quality of neatness. He describes the 
courtship, the marriage, and the divorce of a completely com- 
monplace couple. Their mutual career, from its start on the 


6% 


seat above Boscombe Pier, is so maliciously ‘* average ” that 


‘I was sorry for the one stroke of individuality, Arthur's 


sudden success as the composer of a popular song. Gently 
but remorselessly, Mr. Guinness describes the fate of 
thousands ; nowhere can one point to an unfair exaggera- 
tion. There are no intrusions of verbal brilliance; the 
author's wit is shown in the careful choice of incident, the 
very refusal to comment. This is the background of the 
furniture advertisements ; this is the life, love and suffering 
{of that appalling couple Mr. and Mrs. Everyman ; it is very 
true and very funny and a little tragic. 

One is apt to forget the existence of the adventure story a‘ 
a serious genre. Knight Without Armour belongs to the same 
category as Kidnapped, Catriona, Clementina, those high- 
handed, quixotic, improbable romances ; excitement is the only 
object ; there is no moral, no theme, things simply happen. 
An Englishman becomes a member of the Secret Service in 
Russia, loses his English identity, is exiled to Siberia by the 
Czar’s secret police, becomes a Bolshevik commissar, and 
tries to save a beautiful countess from the hands of the Soviet. 
Love, Danger, Death, these are not the newest of captions, 
not the easiest with which to excite ; but Mr. Hilton writes 
so reasonably, he is himself so unexcited, that his incredible 
story has the air of a plain statement of fact. One should not 
minimize this kind of achievement; there is something of 
Defoe in the method, 
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“T sought the 
Royal See’ Shoemaker 


...and found a genius.” 


So states Sir Herbert Barker, the famous specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, in describing his search for the 
ideal shoe. 

Bootmaker after Bootmaker in London and Conti- 
nental cities had been tried. Finally, the State shoe- 
maker to a distinguished Maharaja in India—a gentus 
in shoemaking—made a shoe to Sir Herbert’s own 
design. 

‘The shoe in question, now known as the “* Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoe,” has been placed on the market, 
and is obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., 
302-308 Regent Street, London, W.1, and from 


leading agents in all large cities and towns. 


Send postcard for free booklet, giving the story of Sit 
Herbert Barker’s successful search for his ideal shoe. 
Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., 

¢ f, NORTHAMPTON. 









STILL KILLS 


686 annually of every 
million inhabitants in 
England and Wales. 
CONSUMPTION is still one of the major health problems. 
As the world’s leading hospital for distressing diseases of 
the chest, Brompton is seeking, by skilled treatment, to 
conquer one of the greatest menaces to humanity. 


Help “Brompton's” Fight against Consumption 


£3 3s. will ae me patient for a week. 500 Beds constantly occupied. 


Hele. cal for CONSUMPTION 


and Diseases of the Chest, BROMPTON. 
Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 


breaerick vb vot, 
‘Seere ven .. 


Postal Address :— 
Brouipton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 














Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 
RAINWATER CISTERNS 
Good for 30 years. 


Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wtred top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
1 the frost 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 


Cisterns star 






sf 100 GALL. 39/ with Tap, 
u FROM IRONMONGERS. 


i for 


FROM 
S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 
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Cheap Books and Cheap Editions 


Tux: publication of the 200th volume of that versatile and 
comprehensive series known as ** The Travellers’ Library ” 
is, in its way, a milestone in the progress of the Cheap Edition. 
It might also, no doubt (to vary the metaphor) be regarded 
as a fresh shaft in the armoury of those insatiable archers, 
who are forever launching their volleys against the citadel of 
the highly-priced book. But, as a matter of fact, the problems 
of the Cheap Book and the Cheap Edition are entirely different, 
although multitudes continue to confuse them. 

When the general buying public protests that books are too 
dear, its complaint is always addressed to new books, and the 
complaint is so universal that even authors, whose very 
existence depends upon the maintenance of the published 
price, are almost persuaded to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Certainly they have cause enough to be sceptical 
of their publishers’ custom, for every candid friend reiterates 
the same argument. ‘‘ My dear friend,’ he protests to the 
author; ‘* l-am simply dying to read your new book, but I 
cannot possibly afford to buy it. Ten-and-sixpence, you 
know—in these hard. times! Well, really . .. I ask you.” 
Small wonder that the author posts off to his publisher, and 
is voluble in remonstrance. If that book had been published 
at half a crown, he declares, it would have sold at. least 
twenty thousand. The publisher sighs, but for sheer diplo- 
macy keeps his counsel. He knows very well that these 
generous assurances are all in the beaten way of friendship : 
they mean just nothing at all. The eloquent friend has no 
intention of buying any book whose quality is as yet unproven, 
He is not a book-buyer, at the best of times. He is just a 
book-borrower. When next he visits the shop of his local 
cash-chemist, and has bought his tin of carbolic tooth-powder, 
he will perhaps step into the library department at the back, 
and inquire if his friend’s book is available on the shelves. 
Hearing that it is “* in such great demand ” that all the copies 
are ‘‘ out,” he will feel that he has done his duty, and will 
catch his homeward omnibus at the corner with a clear con- 
science. The “ general reader” has become so spoilt by the 
opportunities of borrowing that he buys nothing, except the 
book that he feels he cannot do without. That is the whole 
difference between the Cheap Book and the Cheap Edition. 

Any book-lover who can look back upon 40 or 50 years 
of book-buying will recall many much-acclaimed enterprises, 
Jaunched with the estimable intention of making new books 
cheap. One after another they have blossomed and wilted. 
The popular Press, glowing under the stimulus of ebullient 
double-column advertisements, has welcomed each new 
venture as a ‘‘ revolution in publishing.” Six months later the 
* revolution ” is a handful of grey ashes. The publisher has 
lost his money; the author is disgruntled; the public con- 
tinues borrowing his new book, published at the old price, and 
still available on the old terms. The only low-priced books, 
out of which authors and publishers alike can make a living, 
are those which have already proved the mettle of their 
pasture, and vindicated their right to survive the feverish 
traflic of the circulating library. And these are the books 
which constitute the material of the cheap edition, for which, 
during the last five-and-twenty years, there has arisen a new, 
an eager, and a continually-increasing body of purchasers. 
Their number, and the prevailing wisdom of their taste and 
choice, form the most encouraging feature of the bustling 
book-market of today. 

In this respect, it is not difficult to trace a very notable 
change since the years of the Great War. In the far-off days 
of peace and plenty, which some of us recall so fondly, the 
cheap edition, excepting always the popular reprint of the 
English classics, was only too apt to be “ cheap” in much 
more than an economic sense. All honour where honour is 
due ; and to Professor Henry Morley and the publishers of 
Casseli’s “* National Library ” many a poor scholar of 50 
years ago owed a deep debt of gratitude. Still no one could 
pretend that those admirable three-pennyworths, good as 
their print and paper were, could be regarded as anything but 
elassbooks. The idea of a library, however modest, seemed 
to demand something comelier and more companionable in 
format; and the void was filled by “The World's Classics ” 
of Mr. Grant Richards, an adventurous spirit with moments 


of inspired vision, and by the late J. M. Dent, who launched, 
under the guidance of that devoted bookman, Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, the ‘“‘ Everyman’s Library,”’ which still remains the un. 
rivalled model of the cheap edition, a treasure to hand and eye, 

But these were old books, not new; and the War created 
a fresh public for contemporary literature, whose appetite 
appeared at first insatiable. This was the birthday of the 
modern cheap edition, which has since survived, in an inevit- 
ably restricted form, simply because the reading habit, once 
formed, is not easily abandoned. There is less money to 
spend today; and the circulating library is once more the 
main provider of literary entertainment. But there are some 
books that even the hastiest reader yearns to keep at his (or 
her) “ bed’s head,” and these are the constituents of the 
successful cheap edition. 

The National Book Council has issued a catalogue of copy- 
right books published in cheap pocket editions, which shows 
very clearly the way of the wind. All these series are post- 
War ventures; and it is noticeable that they are all small 
and compact books. Small houses and flats have little space 
for bookshelves, and the new reading public despises the pre- 
tence of surrounding itself with books ‘* which no gentleman’s 
library should be without,” but which, as a matter of fact, 
scarcely any “ gentleman” (even in the most Pickwickian 
sense of the word) ever troubles to read. The new cheap 
edition presents a‘ handy volume, well printed and neatly 
bound—a book that will slip into the side-pocket. It must 
also (if it is to succeed) consist of books that the reader will 
imperatively desire to slip into the side-pocket—good books 
of well-proved and lasting charm. The success of the cheap 
edition is, in fact, the triumph of selection and _ sincerity, 

Even a cursory survey of the Book Council’s catalogue 
indicates the marked improvement in. taste by which the 
crowded harvest of popular successes is threshed out. Since 
the publishers’ selection must needs be controlled by the 
publie’s demand, it is clear that a vast regiment of “ best 
sellers” never survives the parade ground of the circulating 
library. The survivors are nearly all stuff of quality. You 
will find complete editions of Kipling, Galsworthy, H. G. 
Wells, Henry James, Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, Conan 
Doyle, Anthony Hope, A. E. W. Mason, W. J. Locke, and 
Henry Seton Merriman. But it is in the field of pure litera- 
ture that the judgement of the new book-buyer is most 
effectually vindicated. In Maecmillan’s ‘“ Caravan Library ” 
you may purchase, for 3s. 6d. a volume, Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism, Seeley’s Expansion of England, John 
Morley On Compromise, and the collected works of Tennyson 
and Walter Pater. Benn’s “ Cabinet’ and = ‘* Essex” 
Libraries will furnish you with Mark Rutherford, W. B. 
Yeats, Stephen Graham.and A. P. Herbert. ‘* The Gateway 
Library ’ of Methuen and Co. opens its windows to the essays 
of E. V. Lucas, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton and Robert 
Lynd. In Cassell’s ‘“ Pocket Library” are the literary 
diversions of Frederick Treves, the Prime Minister on Social- 
ism, and works by Maxim Gorky, Edmund Gosse, and H. M. 
Tomlinson : in Arnold’s ** Kingfisher Library * are the novels 
of EK. M. Forster: Constable’s ‘ Miscellany ” is adorned by 
the poetry of Walter De La Mare, the philosophy of Havelock 
Ellis, and the political wisdom of Graham WaHas. Longman’s 
** Pocket Library ” has the best of William Morris, and the 
** Phoenix ” books of Chatto and Windus include the cream 
of Lytton Strachey and Marcel Proust and nearly the whole 
of Aldous Huxley. The “ Faber Library ” contains work by 
Siegfried Sassoon, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound. As for the 
* Travellers’ Library,” its range extends from Samuel Butler 
to W. H. Davies, from Lafcadio Hearn to J. Middleton 
Murry, and from Winwood Reade to Beverley Nichols. 

But this article is degenerating into a catalogue. At any 
rate these random and inadequate selections prove one thing 
for certain. In spite of income-tax and the motor-car, 
cabaret, cinema, and the week-end habit, there is still a vast 
and growing public for good literature well presented ; 
and that public is never likely to prove fickle to authorship, 
so long as the Cheap Edition is “‘ cheap ” only in its demand 
upon the resources of the modest purse. 

Artuur WavuGu. 
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and enjoy your 
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holidays 
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where the £ is worth 21 /- 


LAPPS - REINDEER - LAKES 
MOUNTAINS - OVER 14000 
MILES OF SEA COAST 


MEDIAEVAL CITIES -.- .- 


Write to-day for free booklets ¢o the Swedish Travel Bureau, 
Dept.M, 21 Coventry Street, London, W.1; The British and 
Northern Shipping Agency,5 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3; 


or leading travel agencies. 
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Suwwer Cruise 
TO 


MEDITERRANEAN 


From Southampton 
“ CARINTHIA " (29,300 tons 


displacement) 


AUGUST 12 


Cherbourg, Lisbon, Palma, Palermo, 

Naples, Villefranche (Monte Carlo), 

Gibraltar, Cherbourg, _ returning 
Southampton. 

18 days — from 30 gns. 

Write for illustrated brochure of above and 

other cruises by“ Lancastria”’ and “ Samaria” 


to Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, or local 
agents, 


Cunard 








Is Yours a 
31% % Income? 














uP TO 15% GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE BY LEADING 
ANNUITY COMPANY 


If your private income has been, or is to be, 
reduced, consider the advantages of an Annuity. 
Instead of 35 per cent. you could receive up to 
15 per cent., according to your age. This greatly 


increased income would be guaranteed to you for 
life, however long you live. All your plans for 
the future could be made with that in mind. 


The Sun Life of Canada is the leading Annuity Company. 
It specialises in Annuities, and its contracts meet the most 
widely divergent needs. You, for instance, can take the 
benefits of a larger income, guaranteed for life, and yet 
take care of the future of your dependents. This is a new 
phase of Annuity business, another example of Sun Life 
of Canada leadership. 

Retired men, widows and others who have suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
to their difficulties in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. 
There are now over 12,000 Sun Life of Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 
INCOME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 


Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had fallen to 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income for life of £749. 
INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired solicitor, with income reduced to £245, 
obtained a Sun Life of Canada Annuity of £651. (£162 I5s. to 
be paid into his Bank by the Company every quarter as long as 
he lives.) 

£408 INSTEAD OF 
Guaranteed for two lives 
Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will receive £204 every 
half-year as long as either of them lives. This is more than 
double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed. 
RETIRED DOCTOR’S 

INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 

A Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, NEARLY DOUBLES HIS 
INCOME (£429 instead of £245), and this larger income is 
guaranteed for his life. At his death his daughter will receive 
£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 


£175. 


The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £125,000,000. The 
Company operates in 40 different countries and serves over 
1,000,000 policy-holders. Government Audit and supervision 
completes the security, the Canadian Insurance laws being among 
the most stringent in the world. 

If your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, or if 
you have had anxiety about your investments, send this Form or 

a Letter. You incur no obligation. 


FILL IN AND POST TO-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
Cncorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. 


BIRR i sc szecacocaavsconescs invested (or to invest) and shall 
be glad to know what income this sum would provide, 
and what amount would remain for my dependents. 


I aos econo cn ca goad acedencaadsaunauasianaderpadncensdaaess maneannase 
(Mr., Mrs. o Miss) 

RBBB ER Be Sie ioas cos nccnsavadacacmenadseuatdcsnggaatorsasskeadasannsaedstitaanases 

EXACT BATE Ol BUC 6 i: cccascictncnmeicnsteese 
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Travel , 
Summer Cruises 


* Never would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground ’’-——(with apologies to Shakespeare). 
Ir would perhaps be™an inaccurate use of speech to say 
that ‘the cruise has come to stay, for that is precisely what 
_ cruises do not.do. But what they do do is to offer themselves 
in a bewildering abundance that yet does not confuse the 
holiday-maker. ‘They are too varied for that: they present 
such different types of holidays that the prospective “ cruiser ”’ 
need have no fear that he or she will be carried to a climate 
that is inimical or to shores that are unsympathetic. 

‘And they are cheap. Railway companies offer tours at 
a price of one penny per mile: the cruise is cheaper than that. 
What is it you want? Sunshine and high temperatures ? 
Sunshine and moderate temperatures ? Or just sunshine. 

The cruises already arranged for this. summer will give 
you everything you could wish. And they will relieve you 
of all responsibilities and of all anxieties; they will limit 
your expenditure and not your freedom; they will arrange 
your time table and leave you free to do precisely what you 
want to do. Add to this that you can choose a cruise which 
will take you where you would go anyway, and the holiday 
problem is solved immediately. Let us take a cruise on our 
own, round some of the shipping offices, and see what summer 
has to offer. 

BLUE STAR LINE.—Norway and the Northern Capitals. 
For only 20 guineas you can be away for 13 days and see 
Oslo, Copenhagen and the fjords. In three weeks and for 
only 10 more guineas you may see Iceland ; or if that is too 
far north, there is a tour round the Baltic instead, with a 
visit to Danzig, Kurope’s loveliest and most historic port, to 
Stockholm, the finest of modern cities and through the once 
mighty Kiel Canal. 

ROYAL MAIL.--The famous ‘ Atlantis’ also tours the 
northern capitals. It does four cruises and ventures as far 
afield as Spitzbergen, one of Europe’s loveliest summer spots-— 
if you don’t mind there being no night. The fares are just as 





reasonable. 
P. & O.; CANADIAN PACIFIC; ORIENT LINE; 
ELLERMAN’S WILSON LINE.—These lines also run 


eruis2; to the northern capitals, at prices that are similar 
to those already mentioned. 

But if there are those who do not want to cruise but merely 
to travel to one or other of the cities of the north these 
lines will all carry you. In addition, however, there are 
cheap services run by the Polish-British Line, the United 
Baltic and the Royal Danish Mail Service. Shorter cruises, 
for those in a hurry, are run by the Bibby Line. 

It is not possible here to enumerate all the variety of 
cruises which are offered, but the prospective holiday maker 
would do well to write to the Travel Manager of The Spectator 
about any cruise he would like to undertake, and full parti- 
culars will be sent. 

But the North is not all Europe. The waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Western seas equally invite attention. 
The Mediterranean is not too hot for the average man 
and woman in summer time; and there are many indeed 
who prefer it at that season of the year. 

P. & O.—Until September this line is running a number of 
cruises, all equally attractive, all varied. Their prices range 
from 23 guineas to about 43, according to length of time. 


Among the places visited are Athens, Naples, Istanbul, 
Monte Carlo, Ragusa (now called Dubrovnik), Algiers, 


Madeira and the Canaries to mention but a few. 

YEOWARD LINE.—Spain, Portugal and the west coast 
of North Africa are the happy hunting grounds of this fleet. 
Their book of shore excursions is particularly reeommended. 

ORIENT LINE.—The Mediterranean is their playground. 
Liners will be cruising until the end of the summer. 

CUNARD LINE.— The Balearic Islands, the coasts of 
Spain, France and Italy will be visited during August by the 
liner, * Carinthia ’ at fares from 30 guineas for an 18-day tour. 

WHITE STAR.—A fortnight’s cruise to Mediterranean 
ports is available by the ‘Homeric’ on four dates between 
July and September at 23 guineas and upwards. 


ROYAL MAIL; HARRISON LINE; CITY AND HAL, 
LINES; MATSON LINE.—The world is the playgrounq 
here—and not the playground only of the millionaire, It jg 
possible, for instance, to go to India and back for about £69, 
to visit South America for £50 and to get to Fiji for ley 
than £100. 

FYFFE’S LINE ; YEOWARD LINE.—tThese are but twy 
of those who go to the West Indies. 

Here, then, is an incomplete list. It is meant but to giye 
a rough guide to the holiday maker and to show him that q 
holiday abroad can be cheap, pleasant and instructive. 

I would mention but one more cruise—an old-established 
one that deserves special mention for it is different from the 
others. The Hellenic Travellers’ Club cruise which starts jy 
August. It is more serious than the others: it visits Greece 
and provides erudite and witty lectures for its members, 

Pod 


The Modern Home 
“White and Off-White”’ 


Ir is a little strange that the idea of an all-white room has not 





found popularity before the present day. One would have 
thought that its obvious possibilities as a setting for objects 
of a worthy and suitable loveliness might have commended it 
rather more frequently to those who are not obliged to ask 
Jong service of their decorations. Actually this unservice- 
ability is no longer so real as it appears: it may be that the 
new fashion has waited to make its appearance for the per- 
fecting of modern cleaning methods and the permanence of 
modern paints, enamels and dyes. Certainly the all-white 
and off-white room is the vogue at present, helped perhaps by 
the exquisite all-white bedroom which those who have seen 
the play, Dinner at Hight, will be unlikely to forget. And now 
Messrs. Heal and Son have set out to show, in an exhibition 
open until the end of the month, what can be done in the new 
style. It is true that they interpret the phrase * off-white” 
in a generous spirit—their colour scheme ranges in the one 
direction through oyster shell and grey to silver (whence the 
change to chromium plate comes naturally enough), and by 
way of a multi-variety of creams and broken whites, to beige 
and almost to tan.’ Furniture of sycamore is shown, and 
furniture sprayed with cellulose so lightly as to be textured 
rather than patterned. There is also a bedroom suite veneered 
with vellum. This last would have been better in my opinion 
if the painted decoration had been omitted. Among the 
textiles my eye was caught by a cotton velour (priced, I think, 
at 3s. 9d. a yard), which took the light most beautifully, and 
by a pair‘of attractive honeycomb quilts in deep beige. A 
point of the exhibition is that most of the exhibits shown are 
part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of the firm. The results 
obtained with them form a valuable lesson in the art of selee- 
tion and arrangement. ‘ G. M. B. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE June ldrH, 1833. 

Tf a measure were complete without details—if the mere passing 
of resolutions, and the sanction of a-principle, were sufficient to 
set great questions at rest-—then, indeed, the members of the 
British House of Commons might fairly be allowed to congratulate 
themselves on their labours of the past week, the importance 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. On Monday and 
Tuesday, the remainder of Mr. Stanley’s resolutions for the ex- 
tinction of Colonial Slavery were adopted by large majorities. 
Although many disapproved of the mode in which this great 
work is to be accomplished, it is gratifying to find that not a single 
voice was lifted up avowedly in defence of the system which is 
now staggering under a deathblow. The victory, which the 
better feelings of our countrymen have gained, is one which the 
philanthropist may well rejoice to contemplate. . How great a 
change has heen wrought in the land, since the slave-trade, with 
all its horrors, was strenuously defended, by men still living, 
and in the high places of power! The only question now is, in 
what way the curse and stigma which that trade entailed upon 
us, can be most speedily and completely removed. . As severe 
wounds never heal without leaving a sear, so national crimes 
of long continuance and deep dye can only be expiated at a heavy 
cost. This penalty the people of England are about to pay, The 
loan of fifteen millions, for which we were to receive good’ security 
and interest at 4 per cent., is converted into a grant of twenty 
millions without any interest at all 
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CURATIVE 
TREATMENTS 


“Modern Baths 


1933 has witnessed great progress in the 
efforts of Hastings and St. Leonards to rank 
in the forefront of British Health Resorts. 


@The White Rock Baths, which have been 
rebuilt at a cost of £75,000, afford many 
new features. 








@in style luxurious, the baths are complete 
with every modern appliance for treatment 
of rheumatism, arthritis, and other uric 
acid troubles, 


@Massage includes Vichy, Scotch and Aix 
douche and Nauheim massage. Prescrip- 
tions by medical men are carefully followed. 
The tepid sea water swimming baths are 
160 ft. long by 36 ft. wide. 


For full particulars, write—Room S, 
Borough Association, Hastings. 


ASTING 


AND ST. LEONARDS 
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A beautiful land is 
|!RELAN D 


An Irish holiday is different 
from the start. You go ona 
handsome, modern steamer with 
spacious decks and luxury 
cabins, giving you an appetite 
for the rest of your holiday. 


ra 


As soon as you see the Irish 
hills rise out of the sea you 


Ki 


. 


feel as though you’ve reached 
the portals of fairyland. And 
wherever you go you find con- 
firmation—from Wicklow’s 
Mountains to the grandeur of 
And amidst 
all this beauty there is splendid 


the west coast. 





golf and good fishing to be had. 








Come and see. 


FAMOUS BEAUTY RESORTS 


++) alata AVOCA YOUGHAL 
KIL ROSSLARE STRAND GLENGARRIFF 
LISDOONVARNA TRAMORE SLIGO 

BRAY PARKNASILLA CONNEMARA 
GLENDALOUGH KILLARNEY GALWAY 


Guides and particulars of Tourist, Week-end 
and Holiday Return Tickets from Paddington 
or Euston Stations or from any G.W. or LMS 
Station, Office or Agency. 











lene 


PERTH -S AO RoR 
$C OTUAND 


THE WORLD'S UNRIVALLED 
PLAYGROUND 


Full particulars from Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 

shire, Scotland; or Central Bureau, Midland Grand Hotel, London, 

N.W.1. The Hotel is under the Direction of Arthur Towle, 

Controller, LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 

Express Services from Euston Station (London) and the principal 
‘ Provincial Towns served by the LMS 

Under the same management: Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 











THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE GARDEN TOIWNS 
OF BRITAIN IS 





The Health Resort with the Gaiety of a Holiday 
Centre and an All The Year Round Season. 


ABUNDANT AMUSEMENTS 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS 
MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
SPORT FOR ALL 


Beautiful Parks, Gardens & Avenues, & Shops. 


Ideal Centre for Delightful Excursions in the 
Wye Valley; Oxford and the Upper Thames ; 
Shakespeare’s Country; and the famous and 
incomparable touring ground of the Cotswolds, 


Cheap Rail, Bus and Motor Coach Services. 


Free Guide from 

G. A. M. WILKINSON (Dept. P), Town Hall, Cheltenham 

Spa, and Burrow’s Enquiry Bureau, 125 Strand (opposite 
the Gaiely 71 heatre). 


TRAVEL BY RAIL AT A PENNY A MILE 


Summer Tickets available for One Day to a Calendar 

Month are issued Daily, until September 30th, from prin- 

cipal Railway Stations throughout Great Britain. E nquire 

at any G.W. or L.M.S. Station or Office for all particulars 
of services, fares, etc. 
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Motoring 


Tr is doubtful whether at any time since the buying and 
possession of a serviceable motor-car became a gencral 
commonplace the lure of the second-hand car has been 
so potent, and, in consequence, the risks of the gamble so 
great, the reward of the lucky or intelligent buyer so 
satisfying, as now. It can be taken for granted that 
there were never before so many quite first-class machines 
to be had at such easy prices, seldom so many of the type 
called money-traps. A London dealer who has been in 
the ‘quality car” trade for at least twenty-five years told 
me the other day that the demand for sound used cars is 
beginning to amount to what is automatically, if not 
popularly, called a boom. He was unable to keep pace 
with the demand while his office-staff and salesmen were 
daily overwhelmed with offers of used cars that were fit 
only for the scrap-heap to which they were obviously 
progressing without loss of time. The owners of these 
were under the impression that because an unusual num- 
ber of people were anxious to buy sound cars that had 
seen long service there must exist a far larger number who 
desired to buy “junk.” Between the difficulty of collecting 
good used cars, discouraging the owners of the other sort 
without giving offence—a very delicate matter—and 
trying to make a working profit out of it all, he told me 
he found life arduous. 

The temptation to buy an old ear at about a quarter of 
its original price and at about half its intrinsic value is 
great. It is obvious that all over the country there are 
scores and hundreds of first quality cars very little the 
worse for wear and good for years of hard work yet. A 
well-made car of this type is built, as a rule, to give real 
and lasting service for at least ten years, as most people 
can testify. It would be interesting to have a census 
taken of all the pre-War cars that are still doing their 
jobs sturdily and at not much higher expense than in 
their salad days. I believe the number would astonish 
those latter-day owners who shun an old car as though 
it were the incarnation of hopeless inefliciency. -Mest of 
us have seen or know well cars of those golden years of 
1912 to 1914 still going and going briskly. Nor is it 
always only the hand-made -car that lasts for years. 
There are certain cars of the mass-production sort that 
run them very close—though in their case long and 
useful life is patently due as-much to careful use as to 
original good workmanship. You cannot take the risks 
with cheap cars that you can with dear ones. 

In a part of the country I know well there are several 
11.9 cars dating back to 1922-23 to be seen daily on the 
roads, and they go and continue to go, doing the house- 
hold work, as it were, and taking the children for their 
holidays, unfalteringly, in the most praiseworthy manner. 
They originally cost from £375. to £425; their successors 
of 1938 cost about £170; their market-value today must 
be nil or less—you might have to pay to have them taken 
away—and their real value, if you judge by results, at 
least £50, possibly more. For £50 you could not buy the 
service they give. A friend of mine who owns a 20-h.p. 
Six of advanced design, with a Weymann saloon body, 
which he has driven for about three years, asked a dealer 
the other day what he would allow him for it against the 
price of a new small car. He suggested £25, as an opening 
figure. The dealer’s reply was io point to a one-year-old 
‘ar of a well-known American make of the more expen- 
sive sort that had done about 4,000 miles. “ I paid £4 10s. 
for that last week,” said he, *‘ and I cannot get an offer 
for it.” Both cars were worth, as going concerns in 
sound condition, at the very least £100. With these, and 
the ten-year-olds, both high and low bred, you have 
countless machines of the same sort and price, perhaps 
only five years old er less, that are in an advanced stage 
of decrepttude, and worth little more. 


The situation is tempting and highly confusing, and 
it is for this reason and because of the wild discrepancies 
he hears of or meets with that the potential buyer should 
go about the business with the greatest caution. There 
are very good cars to be bought, but there are also a 
good many people fully aware of the fact and in active 
search for them, There are hundreds of indifferent 


About Second-Hand Cars 


of strawberries or a bunch of asparagus. 





cars that are worth buying for a very small sum in the 
expectation that they will do the work required for a 
specified time and then retire to the knackers’ yard or 
be pushed into the nearest pond. And there are many 
‘ars between these, in excelent working condition, 
but manifestly with only a year or so more to go before 
they become very expensive in the matter of overhauls 
and replacements, taken, generally, in part exchange 
for new ones. Liberally sprinkled among them are 
indubitable crooks, all looking rather like them. The 
very riches make choice a real embarrassment. 

There are, broadly speaking, two classes of second-hand 
buyers—the man who is prepared to pay a reasonable 
sum for a decent car, from, say, £200 to £100, and the 
man who has, let us say, £15 or £20, knows that there 
are prizes in the bran-tub and is prepared to risk it. He 
may pull out a complete wreck, though that is not really 
very likely if he knows anything at all about cars, and 
he may pull out an invalid. Well, he argues, with 
another £5 or £10 I cen keep that infirmity going for 
5,000 miles. That is all I expect for my £25. The 
procedure for the first class is simple. Take half a 
dozen first-class makers of cars with which you know 
vou would be happy and write to the works or to the 
chief representative for particulars of any used cars 
they may have for sale. If you put yourself in their 
hands you will probably be doing all you can to reduce 
the risk of disappointment. Your interests are theirs. 

As a gambler you must proceed differently. In the 
first place do not buy a car off the roadside, like a basket 
Some highways 
leading out of London are a sort of suburban Great 
Portland Street, to look at, but I would rather not take 
quite such a risk as that offered to me last month when a 
car overtook me and displayed a coy notice on the back— 
“Stop Me and Buy Me.” Go rather to the dealer. 
in your district in whom you have confidence and give 
him time to look for cars for you. 

Here are the main points to check in every second- 
hand car. Tyres: badly worn tyres may add £20 
to the price before you have had it a thousand miles. 
Mechanical knocking in the engine; excessive piston- 
slapping. The first must put the car out of court; 
the second probably means heavy oil-consumption, 
dirty plugs, frequent decarbonization, loss of power 
and high petrol-consumption. Screaming gears, which 
mean excessive wear and therefore renewal before long. 
Have the gear-box opened so that you can verify what, 
if any, oil has been used. I once knew a case where a 
screaming gear-box had been doped with sawdust. A 
pretty conceit. 

Take particular notice of the steering connexions, 
feeling them for play and, while you do this, “ track ” 
the front wheels. If you suspect misalignment and 
the front tyres do not show unequal wear, look at the 
back tyres. They may have been changed about. 
That is an old trick of your hard-boiled coper. ‘ De- 
tracked ” front wheels can ruin a pair of tyres very 
quickly, beside making the steering heavy, uncomfortable 
and possibly dangerous. I should not pay overmuch 
attention to the instruments on the dash. If the cloek 
won’t go and the calculations of the speedometer and 
mileage indicator are at variance with the facts, let it 
go. A car of my acquaintance had its speedometer 
abolished for gross inaccuracy, the owner, a man for 
whom an instrument of precision must be precise, having 
tried five with equally disappointing results. He has a 
revolution-counter, which, being driven at engine-speed, 
is as nearly accurate as such indicators can be. With 
this he can tell you at a glance exactly what speed the 
‘ar is making on top, third and, if necessary, on second. 
For five years the petrol-consumption has not varied 
by more than 2 per cent. Barring short runs in traffic, 
therefore, he can tell you how many miles the car has 
run during the day. I have seen this demonstrated 
beyond possibility of doubt a hundred times. Perhaps 
this piece of solid information may be of help to those 


who ure worried by erratic dials. Joun Prio.eav 
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“This car embodies to a surprising 


Fal degree such contradictory qualities 
al as speed, pure and simple, increased 


acceleration, smoothness and si- 
lence. The steering is admirably 
adapted to the driving of this very 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


40/50 H.P. 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guarante:d 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 
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speedy car. The impeccable road 
behaviour and perfect suspension 
contribute to give the impression of 
a construction, the finish of which 
has no equal.”’— Reprinted from the 
‘Auto’ (of Paris) 
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QUALIT p4 in the Rover is a tradition rather than an ideal — something it lives up 


to rather than something it aims at... . Quality of finish and luxury of equipment 


are every Rover's inheritance. But in the Pilot Fourteen is a new revelation of pers 


formance in acceleration, braking and speed, Here, too, isa revolution in comfort, rooms 


ness and springing. And the best witness to so much self=praise is any “Pilot” owner. 


to/es from = = £195 Meteor 15 = - £395 
Pilot 14 - - = £258 Meteor 20 = - £445 
Speed Model Speed Chassis 

(14 h.p.) from - £330 (go hp.)- - - £395 


“FOURTEEN” £258 
The ROVER CO. LTD., COVENTRY London Distributors: HENLYS LTD., Henly House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The City and the Conference 


To appreciate or, at all events, to understand the 
attitude of the City towards the World Economic 
Conference it is necessary to realize that perhaps nowhere 
is there a clearer conception than at the centre of the 
world’s finance of the main causes responsible for the 
prolonged world depression. Nowhere more than in the 
City is there keener sympathy with the many millions 
of unemployed all over the world who are looking to 
this Conference to find the way out of the present 
disastrous conditions. It is a Conference, however, of 
politicians and statesmen rather than of bankers and 
financiers, although the latter are supposed to loom 
in the background as advisers to the respective countries 
concerning knotty points which may arise connected 
with finance and the stabilization of currency. 


PouiricaL CONTROL. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, politicians are not too 
favourably regarded by bankers and business men at 
the present time. The Great War itself, which is the 
root cause of the loss of capital and world-wide dis- 
organization responsible for the present chaotic con- 
ditions, was certainly not the work of bankers, financiers 
or business men. Moreover, one of the major con- 
sequences of the War has been the increased control 
over Money Markets and industrial activities by states- 
men and politicians working through the Governments 
of different countries. I honestly believe that in almost 
every country a diagnosis of the situation would show 
that very much of the dislocation of business and the 
cramping of private enterprise has been due to 
Government policies and often to policies linked with 
extravagance in National Expenditure. Yet, such 
is the grip which Governments have obtained over 
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finance and business that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to restore conditions giving fresh impetus to 
those forces of private enterprise which in the past 
proved to be the creators of new wealth. 


Growtn or Democracy. 

Strangely enough, too, this very increase in Govern. 
ment control and restrictions and the cramping of liberty 
of private enterprise have been accompanied by a growth 
in the power of the forces of Democracy. But unfor- 
tunately the increased power has preceded increased 
knowledge on the part of the electorate in many 
countries, and, not least in our own, Democracy has been 
led into wrong paths by vote-seeking politicians, with 
results which have cost the country dearly as a whole, 
but which have reacted with special severity upon 
Democracy itself as represented by the workers. 

War Desrs. 

I suppose no more forcible illustration of the dis- 
astrous effect of politics upon the world financial situation 
could be furnished than that which is supplied by the 
problem of War Debts. Before this article appears in 
print we shall have reached a decision with regard to the 
June instalment on the War Debt to America. At the 
moment of writing no gesture has been made on the part 
of Congress in America either as regards accepting a 
token payment for the present instalment or as regards 
a final revision of War Debts. And yet for some few years 
now there has been a world-wide recognition that, quite 
apart from questions of equity, world conditions have 
made the payment of these War Debts if not an actual 
impossibility a process severely detrimental to debtors 
and creditors alike, the position, moreover, being greatly 
worsened by the fiscal policy of the United States— 
dictated by politicians—in blockiag by high tariffs the 
payment of War Debts through goods and services. 
This, as I have said, is a fact universally admitted. Yet 
when more than a year ago we desired to press the 
United States for a Conference to revise the Debt agree- 
ments we were completely prevented from so doing, not 
because of any question of the justice of the demand or 
because the facts were not clearly recognized, but because 
the Presidential election was looming in the distance in 
the United States, and the question of War Debts was 
made a purely political issue divested entirely of its con- 
nexion with world depression. When the Presidential 
election was concluded and the pressure was renewed for a 
Conference the matter was again delayed. Why? Not 
because the need for the Conference had become less 
urgent, for the world situation was manifestly becoming 
worse. No, the explanation offered on this occasion was 
that by reason of the domestic political arrangements in 
the United States the interregnum of some months 
between the outgoing and incoming Administrations made 
it impossible to consider the matter. And when the 
new Administration came into Office, and when it was 
quite clear that for the speedy success of the Economic 
Conference it was essential that the War Debt problem 
stould be cleared out of the way, and that the United 
States with its huge stores of gold and a favourable trade 
balance should meantime hold. the fort with a stable 
monetary standard, thereby aiding Great Britain also to 
return to gold at a fairly early date, what was the actual 
course of events ? 


Tne ProsLeM STILL SHELVED. 


Virst that the War Debt problem was completely 
shelved so far as Washington was concerned, and secondly, 
that so far from having upheld the gold standard in 
America the Administration at Washington had plunged 
the world into fresh chaos by departing from gold and 
repudiating gold clauses in all loan contracts. And for 
both of these untoward circumstances the cause is to be 
found in local politics in America. The complete ignor- 
ance of the constituents over the vast areas of the United 
States was responsible for Congress refusing to face the 
War Debt problem, while President Roosevelt’s sudden 
abandonment of the gold standard was due to the pressure 
brought upon him by the inflationist section of the 
Democratic Party. 

(Continued on page 890.) 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
AGAIN BRITISH CONTROLLED—4} MILLION INCREASE 


IN CUSTOMERS——977 BRANCHES——RECORD NUMBER 
OF PRESCRIPTIONS. 








Tae forty-fifth annual general ordinary meeting of Boots Pure Drug 

Company, Ltd., was held at Station Street, Nottingham, on June 8th, 

1933, the Right Honourable Lord Trent, chairman of the directors, 
residing over a large attendance of shareholders. 

The chairman said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—As is our usual practice, I assume wo 
may take the accounts as read. 

Turning to the balance sheet, you will see that freehold properties 
are up by £111,085. This is accounted for by expenditure on our 
manufacturing laboratories at Beeston. Plant and fittings have 
increased by £84,739 for the same reason. I will refer to the Beeston 
plant again later. 

Stock in trade shows an increase of £10,519. 

The amounts owing by subsidiary companies have decreased by 
£97,735. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, sundry creditors, provision 
for income tax and contingencies, show a decrease of £10,417. 

We have again transferred £30,000 to the general staff pension 
fand. This fund, with accrued interest, now amounts to a total of 
£354,973 10s. 9d. 

Out of the works development fund the following amounts have 
now been transferred to meet writings off, consequent upon the 
concentration at Beeston. 

Freehold and leashold properties, £76,897 ; fixtures and plant, 
£14,681—£91,578. A credit has been carried to profit and loss 
account for abnormal expenditure, due to the same cause, of 
£35,642 ; provision for leasehold dilapidations, £2,000—£129,220., 
Leaving in hand, as shown by the balance sheet, £10,779. 

You may remember that last year I said that the directors felt 
that the £100,000 which we then put to this fund should cover all 
charges. You will seo from the above figures that there is left a 
balance of £10,779 in this fund, and we have now completed the first 
block of buildings in a very carefully considered scheme of develop- 
ment. This scheme does not require to be carried through as a 
whole in a continuous building operation lasting over several years, 
but as and when the business grows and requires more accommoda- 
tion, other units can be added, so that when we have two more 
blocks of buildings we shall have a complete scheme, which will give 
us the maximum of economy of production. As these units are 
built, more buildings here in Nottingham will be vacated. 

You all know the uncertain state of values at the present time, 
and it is impossible to anybody to foresee what the value of our 
buildings may be in a few years’ time, and, therefore, your directors 
recommend as a prudent thing to do that we set aside a further 
£100,000 to cover possible future contingencies of this nature. 

I wish again to emphasize the fact that, while we are not com- 
mitted to any grandiose building scheme it is vital for this business 
to continue to grow, and as the shops develop, more accommodation 
will have to be found for manufacturing. 

We have, therefore, a carefully prepared plan for dealing with 
the necessary expansion, and as the plan is carried out stage by 
stage we shall secure steadily increasing economics. 

You will notice that I have just referred to our new factory at 
Beeston as a unit, but possibly that may convey a wrong impression 
to some shareholders of the size and importance of the new buildings. 

Without doubt they are the finest block of buildings for their 
purpose in this country today, and all the business people who have 
seen them have expressed their admiration for the way the buildings 
have been laid out. If any shareholder wishes to see over this 
really wonderful factory, and will communicate with Mr. Sugden, 
our secretary, he will be only too pleased to arrange a visit. In these 
difficult days, I’m sure that nobody could fail to find inspiration 
and interest in such a visit. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will notico that 
the net balance, after charging repairs and renewals and the other 
items to which I have just referred, amounts to £701,453, or a 
decrease of £30,437 on the previous year. When you consider the 
national unemployment figures, with the cuts in so many salaries 
and v azes, and realize the great effect these have on the purchasing 
power of the great bulk of our customers, I think you will consider 
the results satisfactory. 

After payment of all Preference and Preferred Ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax, on tho 
Ordinary shares, we have a balance from the year’s profits of 
£244,703, which together with the balance from last year amounts 
to £465,186. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a bonus of Is. per share, 
free of income tax, on the Ordinary shares, absorbing £75,000, 
which is the same as last year. 

They also recommend a transfer to the reserve fund of £100,000, 
which will then stand at £1,500,000, and a transfer to, the Works 
Development Fund of £100,000, leaving £190,186 to be carried 
forward to next year. 

AGAIN British CONTROLLED. 

A matter which has naturally caused a great deal of concern 
to the staff has been the publicity and rumours about the chango 
in the ownership of the company. 

The directors wish to thank all empioyees for their loyalty and 
the confidence they have shown during this very trying time. 
Although the actual sale did not take place during the financial 
year which we are now reviewing, it is so important to the company 
that I make no apology for referring to it today. We are now in 





the happy position of being again a British-controlled company.” 
I think it is only fair to say that, during the time this business was 
controlled by American interests, they never attempted to inter- 
fere with the management in any way, and always welcomed any 
suggestion made by the directors which was for the good of the 
business as a whole. I am pleased to say that Mr. Gales will come- 
up later on in this meeting for re-election as a director, and glad 
to think that we shall keep up our connexion in this way. 

The shares are being widely distributed throughout the country, 
and if the new shareholders will realize that it is up to them to 
support their own company when making any purchases of articles 
which can be obtained in our shops, it should materially help the 
business. Here, perhaps, I may mention that your directors 
welcome suggestions from customers which will enable them to 
give a better service to the public. 

Sounp Poricy. 

In the chairman’s speech in 1929 I said: “ Our aim is to build 
a well-established, sound business, and not to show figures merely 
to influence the market price of our shares.” 

That our policy has proved a sound one from the shareholders’ 
point of view is proved by the following figures. 

Since 1929 our depreciation funds have increased by £157,143, 
our total reserves by £600,000 and our fixed assets by £951,560. 
Our employees, too, are sharing in the company’s prosperity. 
During these four years there has actually been a clear increase 
in staff; they have all been working on full time and our provision 
for staff pension fund has increased by £164,552. During that 
period we have paid a steady dividend of 24 per cent. and a bonus 
of 1s., which is still paid tax free, despite the increase in income tax. 

Those figures should give us confidence for the future, and as 
long as I am connected with this company, we shall continue our 
aim of building a well-established, sound business, 

The other main event of the year has been the transfer of many 
manufacturing departments from the old works at Island Street to 
the new plant at Beeston, and although this coincided with tho 
coming into force of the new Pharmacopoeia, which changed the 
formula of a number of medicines, thus making it necessary for us 
to carry duplicate stocks, the change over was carried through 
satisfactorily by means of the untiring efforts of all concerned, 
and they deserve the greatest credit for the way it was done. 

In connexion with the issue of the new British Pharmacopocia, 
shareholders wiil be gratified to hear that several members of our 
scientific and technical staff served upon the various advisory 
committees of the Pharmacopoeia Commission. 

During the year, our staff of analysts, research chemists, phar- 
macologists and bacteriologists have frequently co-operated with 
scientific workers in hospitals and other centres of medical research 
in developing new méthods of attacking disease. We realize that 
our organization must expect to have increasing claims made upon 
it for assistance of this kind, and we are prepared to play our part 
wherever and whenever it is possible to do so. 

During the past year we have opened 37 new branches, closed 
five and transferred several others. On March 31st we had a total 
of 977 branches. Amongst the new shops is one in Bournemouth, 
which is one of the finest chemists’ shops on the South Coast. 

The movement of shopping centres is a factor which requires 
constant watching in retail trade, for if you are to maintain your 
business, you must have sufficient funds to be able to open shops 
in the best trading positions as opportunity offers. The new 
housing schemes which are being developed in many parts of the 
country naturally lead to a demand for such services as are given 
by our shops. The effect which these new shopping centres have 
on already existing shopping centres has to be carefully watched, 
and is a matter which receives the constant attention of the Estate 
Department. This means that it is as necessary for retail com- 
panies to have sufficient reserves and cash resources to enable 
them to keep their shops up to date as it is for a manufacturing 
company to be able to keep its plant up to date. 

The companies which we control have been able to do this, 
thanks to the policy which we have consistently pursued of leaving 
in them each year sufficient profits, by way of reserve, to cover 
contingencies of this nature. 

The sales in the retail companies, whilst not quite as much in 
volume as the previous year, when we had a sale which more than 
accounts for the difference, were helped by the influenza epidemic 
which occurred in the spring. This made the number of pre- 
scriptions dispensed during the year easily a record one, 

A PossIBLE SoLutTions oF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Last year we had over 6$ million more sale transactions, or 
customers as we call them, than we had a year ago, but the average 
sale has been smaller. Inevitably this has meant a great deal more 
work and necessitated the closest supervision over all expenscs. 

But the vital thing for the retail trade and ultimately for ail 
trade is the spending power of the public, and whilst realizing the 
need for rigid economy in unnecessary things, it is obvious that 
the country cannot go on being taxed on the present scale, and that 
the present payments to the unemployed do not leave any margin 
to be spent on anything save bare necessities. a 

It is equally obvious that you cannot have millions of peoplo 
permanently without work. No man of common sense will believe 
that it is practical politics to pay men for doing nothing, but not 
practical, by co-operating with industry, to pay them for normal 
work. 

There have been many schemes for dealing with unemployment 
of which Mr. Ernest Bevin’s is the latest. We have not sufficient 
data to know to what extent a shorter working week would be 
generally practicable, and you must have facts to go upon before 
instituting a compulsory scheme, but there is no reason on earth 
why it should not be tested. Why should not the Government 


(Continued on page 890.) 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED 
(Continued from page 889.) 


go to employers and say, “ If you are willing to experiment, possibly 
not all over the works, but only in certain departments, cen these lines, 
we will pay you a substantial percentage, say, two-thirds, of the 
unemployment pay for every extra hand -you engage for a definite 
period of nine months, or a year, in order to work shifts, to see 
whether or not you can so increase your output that, although 
your workpeople are working shorter hours for the same wage, 
you sre lowering your costs and able to sell more.” 

It is ridiculous to say that the Government could not establish 
adequate safeguards to prevent such an experimental seheme from 
being exploited in the interests of individual employers. 

It seems to me that it is just as much in the interests of all the 
political parties as of the Government to obtain this data, as, 
F sexs or later, 24 million unemployed will bring any Government 
down. 


* CompuLtsory Monrnu’s Houipay, Bur Sxorrinc. Hours 
MAINTAINED.” 

I should like to make another practical suggestion with reference 
to retail businesses only. More people are engaged in retailing in 
this country than in any other single occupation, and moreover 
there is no question of foreign competition where retailing is 
concerned. 

It is impracticable to reduce the hours worked in shops without 
seriously curtailing the opportunities for shopping which the 
public require. My suggestion, therefore, is this: ‘* A compulsory 
month’s holiday every year with pay for all employees engaged in 
retail trade.” It would have to be enacted by law, since it would 
be impossible for a retailer to act on his own because his extra costs 
would be prohibitive. As far as one can judge, this should provide 
the equivalent of a year’s work for approximately 100,000 additional 
people in the retail trade throughout the country. 

Retail prices might have to be slightly increased to cover the 
extra expense, but the public have not been seriously disturbed 
in recent years by much wider fluctuations than this scheme would 
involve. Moreover, in the long run prices would readjust themselves, 
because the existence of more people with moncy to spend and time 
in which to spend it would increase sales, and thereby reduce 
overheads, 

Special provision would no doubt have to be made for the 
smaller retailer, but I am confident that if the Government gave 
the lead that we have a right to expect of it it would find many 
progressive employers ready and willing to co-operate in such 
schemes as this to reduce unemployment and increase purchasing 
power. 

Some shareholders may ask what has this to do with our company. 
The reason I mention these matters today is because it is not possible 
generally—there are, of course, a few exceptions—for business to 
be prosperous and growing as long as we have this vast number of 
unemployed, 

Great hopes are centred on the coming conference for the better- 
ment of world trade. There are many external conditions which we 
cannot control without the co-operation of other nations, but there is 
still much that can be done to improve our internal trade by a bolder 
attack on the twin problems of spending power and employment. 

1 said earlier on that our figures should give us confidence for the 
future, and, without making any prophecy, | can say that if a material 
fall in unemployment can be brought about, either by the means 
I have suggested, or in any other reasonable manner, which would 
lead both to a decrease in taxation and also to an increase in the 
spending power of the public, we should view the future with 
optimism. 

From inquiries IT have made in other businesses and from the 
figures of our own widely spread business, it is evident that there 
is & definite improvement over 12 months ago. 

This is not reflected at the moment in greatly improved figures, 
but there are more inquiries for work to be done, in a number of 
cases wholesale prices are hardening, there appears to be a pro- 
gressive decline in unemployment figures, and there is a distinctly 
better feeling in the air. But this is no excuse for sitting still and 
waiting for things to right themselves, 

The Government made an excellent start by its handling of the 
national finances, Now is the time for a further step forward by 
an active move to increase the spending power of the public. 
If this can be done, I am certa’n there is a great future before this 
country, and your company is in a position to take its part in that 
future. 

[now have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report 
and eccounts. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. J. EF. Greenwood and was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. J. W. Hind proposed and Colonel Braithwaite seconded that 
the directors retiring by rotation, Lord Trent, Mr. W. C.-Church, 
Mr. G. M. Gales, Dr. I. L. Pyman, be re-elected. This was carried 
unanimously, 

On the proposition of Mr. T. 8. Ratcliffe, seconded by Mr. P. 
Sparkes, the auditors, Messrs. Sharp Parsons and Co., were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was passed by Sir Harry Peat 
and seconded by Mr. G. C. Bond. Sir A. Blake endorsed their 
remarks, 

A special vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by Lord Trent and 
econded by Mr. W. C. Church, terminated the meeting, 
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Tue Uniren Sratres’ * Leap.” 

These, then, are some of the reasons why the City is 
unable at present to feel very hopeful with regard to the 
outcome of the Economic Conference. I do not know 
whether many of the readers of this article may have 
listened to the interesting discussion on the Conference 
which took place on Sunday afternoon between Mr, 
Walter Lippmann, economist and publicist in the United 
States, and Mr. J. Maynard Keynes in this country. It 
was an admirable discussion and not the least interesting 
feature was the frank recognition by Mr. Lippmann of 
the need for clearing up this problem ef War Debts. | 
think, however, I am fairly interpreting the main point 
in Mr. Lippmann’s arguments when I say that in reply 
to Mr. Keynes’s recognition of the immensity of the 
problems to be presented to the Conference and _ the 
difficulty of obtaining anything like unanimity of agree- 
ment, Mr. Lippmann took the view that the aim of the 
Conference should not be so much to secure unanimous 
agreement on the part of Governments as to ensure that 
the principal countries such as the United States, Great 
Britain and France should give a strong lead to the world 
by shaping a forward policy of their own, that policy, 
among other things, to cover some agreement with regard 
to exchange stabilization and a general increase in credit 
facilities. Great Britain, France and the United States, 
said Mr. Lippmann, must use their great power to raise 
prices to relieve debtors and the unemployed “ and 
generally to enhance the capacity of their own people to 
buy goods.” Mr. Lippmann then very naturally pointed 
to President Roosevelt as having himself given a great 
lead in this direction, though in the light of the deliberate 
policy of forcing down the value of the dollar and of 
restraining the U.S. delegates to the Economic Con- 
ference from exercising any power to negotiate tariff or 
trade agreements, to say nothing of excluding War Debts 
from the Conference, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that the policy of the United States, whether sound or 
unsound, was devised with the one sole object of expanding 
American trade. 


A Dovustrut Ponicy. 


Tam afraid, however, that it has vet to be demonstrated 
that the policy which is now being pursued in the United 
States will, in the long run, bring about enduring pro- 
sperity even there, though failure to do so would be a 
kind of secondary disaster reacting upon other countries, 
for no small part of the world depression since 1929 is 
directly attributable to the mistakes made by America 
with regard to the conduct of her financial affairs. The 
primary essential for success in the World Economic 
Conference is that there should be a will to co-operate in 
bringing about not national but world improvement, 
and, therefore, I believe that it is of the utmost importance 


(Continued on page 891.) 
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that the United States should give clearer evidence than 
she has done at present of her sincere desire to contribute 
to that end. 

Arruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


PoLiTicS AND MARKETS. 


‘INTEREST during the past week has been focussed upon 


the Economic Conference, and especially upon the problem 
of War Debts ; the latter point has pressed the more heavily 
upon the minds of people by reason of the fact that last 
Thursday was the date for the next instalment upon the War 
Debt obligations to the United States. Notwithstanding 
very sober views with regard to the outcome of the Con- 
ference, the tone of the stock markets has been fairly 
cheerful, more especially as regards home and foreign in- 
dustrial concerns. ‘This firmness, however, has been largely 
the reflection of cheerfulness in Wall Street and that in its 
turn seems to have been due to factors the lasting value of 
which seems to be rather doubtful. During the week there 
has been quite a slump in the American dollar, and while 
this, combined with expectations of the inflation programme 
being carried out in earnest in America ere long, has stimu- 
lated the hopes of traders in the States, very grave doubts 
are expressed in many quarters about the endurance of a 
trade revival engineered on the lines which are at present 
being adopted. In the South African Mining market there 
has been a rather sharp fall in prices owing to the announce- 
ment in the Union Government Budget of the taxation 
proposals being more severe than had been expected. At 
the moment of writing, however, there is a good deal of 
uncertainty as to whether the terms of the new proposals 
are fully understood, and, if understood, whether they are 
final, and consequently a hesitant tone has characterized 
markets during the week. 
* * * ea 


Barcrays (D. C. ann 0O.). 


The interim statement of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas} is thoroughly good. The divi- 
dends are maintained at the full rate upon the Cumu- 
lative Preference shares and at the rate of 4} per 
eent. on the “A” and “B” shares, while the balance- 
sheet is a very liquid one. The total of Cash, including 
money at call and remittances in transport, amounts. to 
nearly £34,000,000, making a very high percentage to the 
present total of deposits. Notwithstanding the change in 
eurrency value—South Africa having in the meantime 
departed from the gold standard—the bank’s deposits are 
only slightly lower than six months ago, and the cash and 
money at call alone disclose a ratio of about 21} per cent. 
to deposits. 





* * * * 
Tne GERMAN MORATORIUM. 


I am glad to note that a strong committee has been formed 
for the protection of holders of long-dated German External 
Loans. There will be no desire here to press for German 
payments of interest on her debts beyond the capacity of 
Germany to pay, but, on the other hand, not merely in the 
mterests of holders of German Bonds but in the interests 
of international credit generally, it is supremely necessary 
that Germany should meet her obligations to the utmost 
of her ability. Moreover, in the ease of what are known as 
the Dawes and Young Loans, involving together an amount 
ef about £30,000,000, British investors were encouraged 
both by the specifie security hypothecated to the Loan and 
by the eminent sponsorship to the issues to invest their 
savings with considerable confidence. The members of the 
Committee which has been formed to protect the holders 
of American Bonds are Sir Arthur Worsley, Bt., British 
Insurance Association (Chairman); Mr. Richard Guinness, 
the Association of Investment Trusts; Mr. J. H. Clifford 
Johnston, The Association of Investment Trusts; Mr. E. H. 
Lever, British Insurance Association; “Mr. Cecil Lubbock, 
Council of Forcign Bondholders; Mr. D. Reid, Council of 
Foreign Bondholders ; Secretaries, Parker, Garrett and Co., 
St. Michael’s Rectory, Cornhill, E.C, 3. 

* * cd * 
Boor’s Pure Druc. 

The statements made at the annual general mecting of 
Boot’s Pure Drug Company confirm the favourable impression 
which had been created by the annual report to which E 
referred recently in these columns. The payment recently 
announced of a bonus of Is. per share, free of income tax, in 
addition to the Ordinary dividends, obtains additional value 


(Continued or page $92.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 891.) 


by the fact that it is accompanied by a conservative policy 
with regard to allocations of profits. A sum of £80,000 has 
again been transferred to the General Staff Pension Fund, 
while a further £100,000 has been transferred to the Reserve, 
raising it to £1,500,000, while there is a further transfer of 
£100,000 to the Works Development Fund, leaving an amount 
of £190,000 to be carried forward. In the course of his 
remarks the Chairman stated that the Depreciation Fund of 
the company since 1929 had increased by £157,000, the total 
reserves by £600,000, and the fixed assets by £951,560, and 
during that period the company has paid a steady dividend of 
24 per cent, and a bonus of 1s. per share free of tax. 
* % * * 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM. 

Not the least interesting part of the remarks of Lord Trent, 
the Chairman of Boot’s Pure Drug Company, was his reference 
to the problem of unemployment. Referring to the question 
of a shorter working week Lord Trent said : 

“ Why should not the Government go to employers and say, ‘ If 
you are willing to experiment, possibly not all over the works, but 
only in certain departments, on these lines, we will pay you a sub- 
stantial percentage, say, two-thirds, of the unemployment pay for 
every exira hand you engage for a definite period of nine months, 
ora year, in order to work shifts, to see whether or not you can so 
increase your output that, although your workpeople are working 
shorter hours for the same wage, you are lowering your costs and able 
to sell more.’ ?” 


Another interesting suggestion made by Lord Trent was that 
while there should be no curtailment of shopping hours, 
thereby tending to contract business and inconvenience the 
purchasing public, there might) be a compulsory month’s 
holiday every year with pay for all employees engaged in retail 
trade. ‘The idea is a rather startling one, and if, as Lord 
‘Trent suggested, retail prices might have to be slightly in- 
creased to cover the extra expense, it is rather difficult to pro- 
nounce a decision on the practicability of the idea in view of 
present conditions. 


are you 
thinking... 


about a life policy? If so, you should 
read the booklet “Family Income.” 
It describes a policy which, specially 
planned for the young married man, 
meets to-day’s particular needs. Write 
for a copy now. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


A. W. K, 
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1. Bother after a toy for an 
Austrian statesman. 8. Once a common export from 
5. Classical wine or ware. Russia to Siberia. 
9. Clause much discussed at 13. Expert. 
Geneva a short while ago, 15. Remarkable German author, 
10 (rev.). Occur. 16. Postprandial beverage. 
11. “ An —— by the banks of 17. Frilled. 
the Nile.” 19. An actor is in the midst of 
12, In Cheshire. the thoroughfare, 
14. Eastern boats. 20. Son of Fingal. 
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The winner of last week’s Crossword puzzle is Miss Penelope 
Sparrow, Orchards Compton, Staffs, 
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to help himself. 


The steel trap encourages rabbit-harbouring because it suits 
the professional trapper 
and it is YOUR crops that support him. 
“Tf you forbade the steel trap, which makes things easy and profitable for 
the professional trapper in proportion as it is cruel, you would see .a 
steady decrease in the- rabbits of the country, These men encourage 
rabbit-production. The tenant or owner who lets out the right to take 
rabbits must hold his own hand. The trappers release a certain number 
of does; and it is the common experience that where ie itd for profit 
is most systematically carried on, there the population of rabbits continues 
to be greatest. The conclusion of the whole matter is plain: abolish the 


steel trap. Rabbits would decrease, not multiply.”—Sir W. Beach Thomas 
In the Spectator, February 3, 1933, 


Humane methods of keepin 
Rabbit (33d. post free) by the 


UNIVERSITY GF LONDON ANIMAL WELFARE SOCIETY, 
68 TORRINGTON SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS 


Sound ‘ refreshing ea natural sleep is now 
possible without recourse to dangerous synthetic 
drugs. 
A Mexican Cactus, by name “Peyote Tramni,” 
provides a perfectly harmless sedative which soothes 
irritated nerves and secures sound sleep. It is quite 
harmless and non-habit forming. 
Descriptive circular post free from:— 
COUNTY CHEMICAL CO. 
(Pharmaceutical Dept.), 
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Bradford Street, Birmingham, 5. 
the country. You who know the pleasures of 
the country, and can enjoy them at will, 
can hardly realise what they mean to children 

who know nothing but airless, poverty-stricken 

surroundings. Please send your donation for the 


POUND 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


takes a poor child away from London’s 
mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy in 

to THE EARL OF ARRAN (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
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Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking asin of worn 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY 


‘*GOLDEN BIRD” 


FAST TO WASHING 
32INS. A 
WIDE 4/9 YARD. 
FROM LIPERTY SILK HAS CHARM AND DISTINCTION. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENE STREET, LONDON. 
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A DRESS MADE 








NEARLY READY. FREE ON REQUEST. 
CATALOGUE No. 467. 
300ks mainly of Literary interest from 
tHE LIBRARIES OF G. Lowes DICKINSON, 


J. M. RopertTson, AND OTHER SOURCES. 


BOWES & BOWES, | Trinity Street, Cambridge. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000:  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000) ; Currency Re serve, "£1, 500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8, 000, 000. DRAFTS are GR AN TED on the sank’'s 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collecticn. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on tert 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE. Vic. 0283 and 0284 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
Every Evening 8.45. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 

CUPID AND THE DON. Leonora CorBett 














FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


this year, 





Are you staying in Britain for your holiday or do 


you propose going on a Continental Tour or a Sea Cru: tse? 
For any information which may help to solve your difficulties, 
write ta: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, THE’ SPECT ATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, wW.C.5. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shilkings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, ‘London, W.C..1, with reméltance 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% 


© for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of eac h week. 





PERSONAL 





YAST-OFF CLOTHING and’ OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 

larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 

suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 

gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 

Superintendent, HAST E ND MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Comme reial Road, London, E. 1. 





YOUNTRY Rector (Midlands), living alone with little 

hoy, wishes to share Home and Expenses. Very 

nice surroundings. Large garden, electric light, central 
heating, garage, car, &c.—Write, Box A557. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for FREE BOOK, 
“JT can... and 1 will.’’—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, Lrp., 4-8 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





Qe AND MOUNTAINS mingle in North Wales, with 
KR its 22 delightful resorts, equal to the best in Britain. 
Sports and entertainments galore, mountain climbing, 
motoring, steamboat trips, yachting and sun bathing. 
An unspoiled territory far from the madding crowd. 
Write for booklet with 100 views to Sec., N. Wales 
United Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap Fares and 
Express Trains by L.M.S. 








oO RELATIVES 

Invalid or Aged Gentle people. requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions —GROSVENOR HouskE NuRSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 
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Y ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
y ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
YEEDED. ‘Hundreds of the poorest working girls 
hoping for a week or more at the sea during the next 
few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
HON. TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, 73 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C. 1 


Fhe chairm GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND, 





Ee bi weg Y SOCIETY and R.S.U. provides 

K Holidays in Homes and Camps for thousands of 

poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 

from 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
ays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JOHN 
LIRK HOUSK, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 








SUIVIVIs,. . 


ROA IDYN f 


CRUISES 
from 90 Guineas 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDOR 
LES 


PLLA EFOR 13 DAYS 


To NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. From 20 GNS. 


IAL FOR 20 DAYS 


To ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE 
& THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. From 30 GNS. 


FOR 13 DAYS 


To NORWEGIAN FJORDS & BERGEN 
From 20 GNS. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent pg London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266). Head Office : 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
{Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 

94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glasgow C.2: 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. 











CVS~296 








ELOCUTION, &c. 


P* BLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 














UNIVERSITIES 
i TY COLLEGE, EXETER. 
Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 
tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 


fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Js your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

ALSTEAD PLACE 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 





YEOWARD LINE. 


LIVERPOOL to 
NORTH SPAIN, PORTUGAL, MOROCCO 
MADEIRA and CANARY ISLANDS. 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 
FROM 12 GUINEAS. 


Hes strated Brochures free on application to 
4 Ja mes Street, apes or 60 Haymarket, 
London, S.W. 


1, or Travel Agents. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3351/2 
V.0., CONSUL AR, HOME CLV IL, 1.0.8. TAXES, 
Kevision Courses from June 26th. VERNON DAVIES 
sen 5 by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 SUCCESSES 
since 192 





M* RTA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised 


by the Board of Education and University of London, 
Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &e, 
apply Principal : : 


Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
svt. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





—— | 


AND COLLEGES 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





H*% NES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Musio, 
Domestic Science. Kees £120-£180 p.a. 





S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
% Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ing fields.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MISTREsS. 





NT. HELEN’S. Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth. “Two entrance scholarships to be 
awarded.—A pplication to the PRINCIPAL. 





: a DOWNS SC oe, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on “modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxtord and Cambridge.. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





DUCATIONAT. INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, co- 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £189 per annum. A _ progressive, -liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 


Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Girls’ 
sides, 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
Boys. 


The Mount School, York: Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington, 

Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex, }Co-educational, 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset, 

Friends Se hool, Sibford, near Banbury: Co-educational, 

Modern, 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Men. 
Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY Of Central 

Education Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 

v.W. 1. 





ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





EK yk yg N SCHOOL 
of Friends 1798. 


WATERFORD.—¥ounded by 
Opened to public 1874. Re- 





ras re otgunkes sd and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
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SILVERFISH “ ™ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES GARDENING 
Re ke 


O* July 6th and 7th an examination for 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS OF £20-£30 
held at WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE, one of the smaller 
(ordinary fees, 85 guineas p.a.). 
particulars, apply to The Head-Master, 
JACKS, Esq., M.A. 


will be 

NANTWICH, 
Public Schools 
—For all 
H. iB. 





HE KINGS’ SCHOOL, ELY, 


The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place on Tuesday, July 18th, and Wednesday, July 19th, 
next. Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





7 SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 

Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term, Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
boys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Splendid health record. Aes 7} 
to 183. For Prospectus apply : GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
T.D., Headmaster, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





SS. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed, or printved.— 
W.H.S. Typewriting Office (established 1912), 
9% Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed - by 
experienced Literary Typist. 1s. per 1,000 woods, 
inc. of carbon copy.-Miss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., 





Carbon 2d. Expert 
London, W.C.1. 


SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. 
work.— Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St. , 





YRICS set to wusie. Composers’ MSS revised. 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON Briggs, Leven, Yorks. 





gene. POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication.Terms by arrangeme nt, 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd.,W.C.2. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers Of The Spectator. Prepaid C lassifled 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should re _ The Spectator Otfices, #9 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. lias 24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10° for 52. 





AVE YOU COCK ROACHES ?—Then buy ** BLAT- 
TIS” UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the globe; exter- 
mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
$73 Crookesmoor, 





Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWARTHs, ‘ 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Attistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1,. 





acetic Turning. Suits, costumes, &c. 


DEPT. 


TALKER’S 
List free. 





, 34a G reck Street, London, W.1 | apply : 


| accepted. - 





Norway. 
Cruises 


by the 22,000 ton “ Dreamship of Cruises” 


EMPRESS OF . 
AUSTRALIAS 


ss 


“ny Biggest British w 
Ship Cruising Norway 


Two Cruises to Norway by a famous ship that has 
several times girdled the globe. Pompeiian Swinming 
Pool (also outdoor Sun-bathing Pool), glorions Sun 
Deck and Games Deck, palatial Public Rooms, Single 
and Double cabins. Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Limited Meinbership. One class only—First. 


y FJORDS AND 
=| 14 NORTH CAPE 
14 days’ 





a WNIT yy 


AN 
wy 
s 


la Cruise visiting SVAR- 
TISEN; NORTH 


CAPE; TROND- 
HEIM; MEROK; OLDEN; 
From LOEN: MUNDAL; BALHOLM; 
Southampton BERGEN; EIDFJORD; and 
(UImminghan ULVIK. 
JULY 15) Minimum Rate: 21 gns. 


FJORDS AND 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 


14 days’ Cruise visiting MEROK; 


JULY 


29 





OLDEN LOEN BALHOL M: 

MU NDAL: BERG ; EIDFJORD; 

From ULVIK; isto & COPENH AGEN, 
Immingham Minimum Rate: 21 gns. 

Call, or write to-day for full information to 


Cruise Department, 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, 

or Local Agents ‘Everywhere. 


S.W.1 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
y SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
-Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W. 1. 











FOR SALE 
FOR SALE.—Double Manual ——— Harmonium in 


vood condition, suitable for Large Ilall or Church, 


Box No. A558, 4 he Spectator. 


] ENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
tains al) your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 


JOSEPH BENv: zy, Lrp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs, 





fag E ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 
choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List, post. free.-8. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 

Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL 
class residential. 


YORK HOUSE 
Fully licensed. 


HOTEL.—-¥irst- 
A.A., R.A.C., 





large garage. Historical associations from A.b. 1759, 
Ye SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, . 175 rooms all with h. & «. water, 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 

lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

FQPINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL. Melville 
4Crescent. Tyms: *‘Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,502. 





JASTBOURNE, 
: Facing sea. 
English chet. 


—-ANGLES PRIVATE 
Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
Winter terms from 24 gns. 


I LAN DUDNO.—The 
4 Lounge, lift, ree. 
‘Variff.—Prop. Tel. 6489. 


HOTEL, 
125 bedrooms 
Phone 311.” 





Craig-y-don (Temp.) Prom, 
rooms. Sathing from Hotel, 





The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed), 


I LANDUDNO.- 
sf Cent. Ex. Cuis. H. & C. water all 


South aspect. 





bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. R. A. C. Tariff.— Miss 8, 
HENDRIE. ‘Tel. : 6485. 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 


homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 


ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses HaLpe. 

N ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY'S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTp. 
. GEORGE’S TLOUSE, 193 Revene 


P. R. Hf. A., Lrp., S1 


Street, W.1 








ey 


oF RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
bh 





situated in the loveliest parts of Surre y.— Apply for 

list “*'S.,” stating requirements, to ** SURREY TkUsT,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 

—_—s 

: oe AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEI An 

ideally situated, periectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere .and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 








apply 
HERE to Stay in London. 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 


Ww 
6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 


| 53 
12 guineas weekly. 


THE LODGE, 1 
% Room and Breakfast, 
With dinner 6s, 6d. or 








£50 or more to £5,000 
to those in responsible positiens 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDOM, W.1.} 





ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, ean Bldgs., High Holborn, 


Estd, 1897, "Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 






















SPEED with ith QUALITY 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
FoR 6° 
6 or 8Ex.— SAME DAY 


IALLACE HEATON LT 


HY. NEW BONG $T., LONDON. W 














-THE FENLAND PRESS 








8vo. 


By RAY SONIN. 319 pp. Cr. 
' like thriller.”——Sunday Times, 











| Romance and intrigue in Central Europe. 


THE DEATH PACK 


7/6 net. 
* Unusually good.”- 


FOOL OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


E. M. HACKBLOCK, 
7/6 net. 


By 


ae. ‘good workman- 
~Public Opinion. 


12 HENRIETTA STREET, 


By WRAY HUNT. 


w.c.2 


“ The novel goes with a swing.” 


THE HAYES HALL AFFAIR 


316 pp. Cr. 
enough to hold sleep off however late you read.”——E:z 


Daily Telegraph. 


8vo. “ Entertaining 


enmmg News. } 


7/6 net. 
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George Allen & Unwin Lid 








| 
Germany Under The Treaty | 

By W. H. DAWSON. With Maps. 10s. ca. | 
| 


*‘An important and a timely book. Mr. Dawson writes with recognised authority on German affairs, and 
those who look to him to explain the nature of the great wave of opinion which has carried Herr Hitler 
into power will not be disappointed.”—-7Times Literary Supplement. 














Two Biographies. 
The Life of Caesar John Wesley 





By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 16s. And the Eighteenth Century 
‘ ; Ai ; By MALDWYN EDWARDS. 6s. 
* For lovers of history made alive and modernised, this crowded 
Ee ge ie “Tt is both interesting and thought-provoking. . It has much 
yet vivid volume . . . is just the thing. more permanent value than. the typical modern life of Wesley.” 
—Sheffield Daily Independent. —Methodist Times (J. Ernest Rattenbury). 


Religion and Philosophy 
The Life of Jesus The Death of Materialism 


By MAURICE GOGUEL. 255. By W. WHATELY CARINGTON. 10s. 
The author shows by purely rational processes that there ‘must b 
“Able and valuable . . . packed with originality cen ee be'a future life of some kind and that annihilation of conscious- 


ness by physical death is inconceivable. 
* There is certainly force in his plea for a more intensive study 
important works of religious history.”—Scotaman. of consciousness. --—A berdeen Press. 


ing freshness . . . will take a prominent place among the 








Two Books on Library Work 














A Manual of Cataloguing A Manual | 

and Indexing of Library Routine | 

IN : | 
By 5: 0S. GN eee eee ee ee By W. E. DOUBLEDAY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

Library Association Series. Vol. V. ; | 

“ The whole field of cataloguing and indexing is covered. . . . Library Association Series. Vol. V1. | 

| The instruction is clear and simple.” | 

—Times Literary Supplement. “A lucid and authoritative text-book."—Yorkshire Post. 

| 

Just Out | 

| 

. e . | 

Marriage, Children and God The Challenge of Europe | 

By CLAUD MULLINS. 6s. By SHERWOOD EDDY. 10s. 6d. | 
is ; ee wi “ nr ot Tae. The author analyses current world problems. With the know- 
Much . . . might be said to show the eloquence, the urgency, i aaiiiddictien as ' 
and the ironic impatience of this strenuous and wise little book.” ledge that comes from years of senee SEG CGY, Se eves me Te 

—Daily Telegraph. characters of nations as well as of individuals. 

Se ——— re anid 


Population 


| Now on Sale 

; 

| Journal of the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population Problems’ 
| 


No. I. Edited by E. C. RHODES. 2s. 6d. 


| This first issue contains the following articles: —“‘A Survey of the Problems of Population,” by E. C. 
| Rhodes; “* The Urgency of Population Study,” by G. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers; ““A Survey of Data Respect- 
| ing Animal Populations,” by Julian Huxley; ‘* The Biological Aspects of Migration,” by F. A. E. Crew; 
| **“A Brief Review of the Present Population Situation in South and East Asia,” by Sir Charles Close; 
| “*La Population Belge,” by V. Fallon. 














Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
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